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Editorial 


Several years ago a body of literary people, historians and so on, 
were asked to spend ten days in Geneva to discuss the subject of 
America. And misunderstandings soon piled up like passengers in an 
Italian train. Though the South Americans claimed, as is geo- 
graphically proper, that they were Americans, the literary men and 
professors from old Europe, in their discours, by-passed Columbia 
and even Brazil and one after another decanted their two-litre views 
on the ‘phenomenon’ of Americanization (viz. on life in the United 
States). The overall impression of these discours seemed strangely 
hostile. ‘Americanization’ to these distinguished men meant the 
snowball development of modern technics and their misuse; the 
‘dehumanization’ of man and of the highest standards of civilization 
by ice-boxes, juke-boxes, strip cartoons and strip-tease. Until in the 
end the four U.S. persons present began to feel angry and patriotic. 
Were not the professors — it can happen — furiously chasing an 
electric hare because nobody had had the initiative to point out to 
them that they were not greyhounds? ‘America’ and the world 
problem of modern technics had become such a tangle that no one 
seemed able to unravel it. And the Orientalists and navel-men who 
are always in the background could only add to the tangle because 
though life may be more contemplative in Shangri-La than in 
Whispering Glades, were we sure that, at the very moment of talking, 
the managers of Shangri-La were not ordering super-efficient 
do-it-in-one cremating machines from the United States? 

This first paragraph, of course, is influenced by inter-state 
politeness. We would not publish Mr Dwight Macdonald’s spirited 
and witty comment on American life were not Mr Macdonald him- 
self a good American. May we examine our own failures and 
denounce them with equal spirit! After all the interest for readers 
over here lies less in the contrast between the British (or Italian) way 
of life and the American, than in the parallels. The United States 
is the country where the impact of technical appliances on civil- 
ization and life has been most powerful. In a way we feel it as the 
shape of things to come. 

And what happened to American prisoners of war in Korea is a 
terrifying problem affecting us all in a way which Mr Dwight 
Macdonald is perhaps too polite to underline. Civilization has both 
a technical side and a humane side. Obviously utilitarian societies 
which are geared for peace, prosperity, the elimination of pain, the 
elimination of psychological disturbances and repressions in the 
young find it difficult to compete with more primitive and warlike 
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societies — totalitarian or ant societies — on the very ground the latter 
have chosen. (Mr Hudson’s article makes a relevant point here.) 
Who but a politician could say that the highest civilizations must 
always produce the toughest soldiers ? Our worn encylopaedias seem 
full of tales about people who lived well and discoursed on Truth 
and Beauty in the groves and porticos until they were invaded by 
men who were happy just with trumpets: Greece fell to Rome, 
Rome fell to hyperborean blonds, Renaissance Italy was tramped 
over by roughnecks from many roughneckeries, even the poor 
French went down before Hitler, however much we psycho- 
analysed him, and, in our minds, sent him back to his cave. 

But as speculation about history and culture notoriously leads to 
writing many volumes, and as this editorial has to be two pages, we 
had better stop. Of course we all, including Mr Macdonald, prefer 
optional workers’ cars and juke-boxes to compulsory Big Brother 
on the radio, though we would prefer poetry and philosophy to 
both: so in that spirit we say Long Live America and Long Live Me. 

* * *~ 


Very strong feelings were aroused by Mr Reuben Ainsztein’s 
article in our August number about the fate of the Jews in wartime 
Poland. We therefore felt we needed to give extra space to cor- 
respondence on the subject and to an alternative view expressed by 
Mr Lucjan Blit. Of course we are in complete agreement with our 
close friend and associate, Richard Lowenthal, when he points out 
that the virtual extermination of Polish Jewry — the most horrible 
single event that has happened even in modern times — can only be 
discussed with the most scrupulous historical fairness. And with him 
we are aware that the more you have suffered the harder it is to say 
‘on the one hand’ and ‘on the other hand’ (those hands sometimes 
crushed by torturers, the nails torn out and the fingers pulled off). 
We need not underline our sympathy both with the Jews of Poland - 
of whom there are so few left — and with the Christians whose 
sufferings have been only second to those of people in the liquidated 
ghettos. We would certainly welcome an impartial historical 
inquiry which might extend beyond the scope of our review. 

* * * 


It is very difficult to write editorials because they have to be 
about everything, about poets and about murderers, about wind- 
bags and their clichés, about lies (voluntary and involuntary), about 
‘the great pure art’ and about the effect of breast-feeding on bed- 
wetting in world-leaders or teddy-boys — in fact about all the things 
that come into our thoughts as we explore our muddle during our 
short span. That is THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

(And, by the way, of course members of the editorial board are 
not committed to what individual writers say in the review; nor is 
the editor.) 
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A Letter from New York 


America! America! 


Dwight Macdonald 


HEN I came back to New York last fall, just in time 
\ V) for the Sputnik, after a year in London and two 
months in Tuscany, I felt I had crossed a boundary 
much wider than the Atlantic. We are an unhappy people (I 
felt), a people without style, without a sense of what is and 
what is not humanly satisfying. Our values are not anchored 
securely, not in the past (tradition) and not in the present 
(community). There is a terrible shapelessness about American 
life. These prosperous Americans look more tense and joyless 
than the people in the poorest quarters of Florence. Even 
the English seem to have more joie de vivre. Why is this? 

No nation in history has been richer or has had a more 
equal distribution of wealth, and since 1940 there has been a 
fantastic increase in the wealth and a considerable decrease in 
economic differences. If socialism be the equal sharing of plenty, 
then we are far along the road. We have more of every- 
thing a human being can conceivably, and inconceivably, 
want than Fourier, Proudhon, or Marx could have imagined 
possible. According to Fortune (June, 1954), we spend over 
$30,000,000,000 a year on pleasure (“The Great Fun Market’): 
sports, travel, hunting and fishing, books and magazines, liquor, 
gardening, home workshops, movies and _ television, etc. 
Yet we are, I insist, not happy. Why not? Let me put down a 
few impressions: 

(1) The British and the Italians know how to live together, 
we don’t. Each does it differently, the British with all sorts of 
formal, moral, legalistic inhibitions against interfering with the 
‘rights’ of The Other; the Italians with a vivacious pleasure in 
the human otherness of The Other; but each people in its own 
way has very good manners. Our manners are either bad or 
non-existent, which is perhaps the same thing. (I’m referring 
to public, not private, manners; Americans are generous, 
kindly, and hospitable to people they’ve been introduced to, 

but their ‘street manners’ are atrocious, as are the manners of 
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those whose jobs bring them into constant contact with strangers 
— taxi-drivers, bus-conductors, sales clerks, waiters, policemen, 
porters, etc.). This is not as trivial as it might seem. When 
manners are defective, ego clashes nakedly against ego, the I 
collides with The Other, and the results are distressing and 
even catastrophic. In our frontier West, as every movie-goer 
knows, differences of opinion were settled with six-shooters. 
We aren’t so far from the frontier. 

(2) I think the lack of manners is connected with the sense 
of violence one has in this country. The Italians are excitable 
and passionate, they shout, curse, and gesture broadly; yet 
one feels far more secure, physically, in Italy than here. In a 
single recent issue of the New York Times there is a report of a 
twelve-year-old girl being raped in a Brookyn public school by 
a fifteen-year-old fellow-student; of a traffic argument termina- 
ted by one driver shooting the other and then later killing 
himself; of two teen-age girls being stabbed in the back at noon 
outside a subway station by some teen-age boys who had tried 
to get money from them; of the principal of a city school who 
killed himself because he was being questioned by a Grand 
Jury about violent episodes among his students (another rape, 
several assaults on teachers and one on a policeman inside the 
school).* It’s true I live in New York, where are many Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans whose crime rate, for understandable 
reasons, is exceptionally high. But there are lots of Irish, 
Italian, and even ‘good Anglo-Saxon’ names in our daily 
crime reports. Nor is the hinterland exactly pacific. About the 
same time as the above, the Nebraska National Guard was 
called out to protect the people of Lincoln, the state capital, 
against a nineteen-year-old boy. Young Charles Starkweather 
killed eleven people in three days, for various reasons: because 
they disapproved of his ‘dating’ their daughter, because they 
had cars or other possessions he wanted, or because they hap- 
pened to be around. ‘Here was a totally defeated ego which 
had no satisfactory anchorage in social life’, explained Dr. 


* A friend who chances to have a thirteen-year-old girl cousin in this 
school says her response to the rape and the newspaper publicity was: 
‘My, aren’t we getting popular!’ This is a very American reaction. Since 
the real community is too feeble to confer status, the individual looks to the 
synthetic mass-community of newspaper readers. Like the boy recently 
arrested for robbing a bank who said to his weeping mother, ‘Say, look at 
those headlines. Mom, I’m famous!’ 
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James Reinhardt of the University of Nebraska —- no American 
crime story is complete without the psychologist’s report. 
‘Socially he was simply an empty man. The only way he could 
become important was by killing.’ Look, mom, I’m famous. 

(3) The American landscape is lovely save where American 
man has touched it, and since by now he has touched it almost 
everywhere one is likely to go — and torn down the structures 
of earlier American men who had more sense of fitness — we 
live in ugliness. There is the great American roadside, lined 
with motels and diners and hot-dog stands, paved with the 
best quality concrete (and the best quality intentions) that writhes 
through the land like a tapeworm. And there are the cities, 
vast deserts of the present that sometimes look spectacular from 
a distance, like the Grand Canyon — and are as pleasant to live 
in. By comparison, in London or in Tuscany one lives embedded 
in the past, a state of being I, personally, like. 

Except for a few places, mostly in New England and the 
South, where economic stagnation has allowed some of the 
past to survive, our beauties are all natural. In a recent New 
Yorker, Anthony West, an Americanized Englishman, tells about 
his encounter with the Americanophobe abbess of a convent 
in Japan. 

When you are back in the noise and clatter of American life 

[she says] with only ugly buildings and ugly machines to look 

at, you must think of the peace of my abbey, and your spirit 

will find refreshment. 


Mr West is understandably piqued: 


[I] launched into a catalogue of some of the things that were 
evidently missing from the abbess’s picture of America — the 
dwarf irises on the Oregon cliff tops, an Ohio marsh smelling 
of mint on an early morning in June, a Wyoming landscape 
breathing out the smell of sagebrush as the air cools in the 
dusk after a warm summer’s day, the deer coming into my 
Connecticut apple orchard for windfalls in the autumn. 


The interesting thing is that not one of these items is the creation 
of man. 

(4) There: a community, each person differentiated by 
status and function but each a part of an orderly social struc- 
ture. Here: everybody ‘equal’ in the sense that nobody respects 
anybody else unless he has to, by force majeure: the national 
motto should be not ‘E Pluribus Unum’, not ‘In God We 
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Trust’, but: ‘Unus contra plures’ and ‘I got mine and screw you, 
Jack!’ (or better, ‘Brother’ — ‘friend’ and ‘brother’ being used by 
Americans to express extreme hostility and contempt). There: 
continuity with the past, so that some level is taken for granted; 
there is a bottom, some things aren’t done; the bottom may be 
broken through — as in the London mass newspapers — but at 
least there is a sense of something being violated. Here : no bottom, 
no continuity, no level; it’s a jungle in which anything can hap- 
pen without anybody’s thinking it out of the ordinary. Each 
individual makes his own culture, his own morality, and some- 
times very well — our individual saints and’ savants don’t 
compare unfavourably with those abroad. The same tendencies 
exist in Europe — the same destruction of the order of the past, 
physical and social, by the pressure of mass society — but they 
are much less advanced. When one hears Europeans com- 
plaining about the Americanization of Europe, one wishes they 
could spend a few weeks over here and get a load of the real 
thing. Or rather a few years — most European tourists, except for 
Madame de Beauvoir, seem rather to like America. For them, 
the customs and the landscape are as strange as if it were Java 
or Tibet, and they find it all ‘stimulating’ and ‘fascinating’, as 
I dare say it is if you don’t have to live here. The tourist’s exotic 
is the native’s poison.* 

(5) Our Cult of Youth. Old people bore us, and we send 
them to nice rest-homes if we can afford it. In London and 
Tuscany, where the idea of a community persists, the old are a 
part of life; they are considered interesting because they know 
about the past. But we think of them as has-beens, forgetting 
that what has been is sometimes better than what is and in any 
case is the root of what will be. Americans think of the ideal 
age as somewhere around twenty. In the next two decades, this 
will become crucial because both Old and Young will increase 
much faster than the rest of us. The teen-age populationf will 


* Friends have suggested that perhaps the same applies to me, that if I 
spent not one year, but five, in London my admiration for the British way of 
life might be considerably moderated. I doubt it; but in any case, I’m 
sure my criticism would be directed to quite different defects than the ones 
I’m conscious of over here. Different, and, I think, less serious. 

{¢ The very term ‘teen-ager’, a commonplace here, was until recently 
unknown there. Our teenagers in the last fifteen years have become a new 
social group, a pressure bloc like labour or the farmers, complete with their 
own sub-culture (rock ’n roll, hot-rod cars, horror movies). They have been 
able to free themselves from parental control because they have their own 
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grow fantastically by some 70 per cent, because of the post-1945 
war babies. The over-fifty population will grow next fastest. So 
far, the social workers are worrying about the old folks, but 
everyone else is fascinated with the teen-agers. 

(6) When we come into contact with other peoples, as our 
post-1945 imperial rdéle has forced us to do — never has a world 
power taken up the insignia of imperium so reluctantly — we 
don’t impress them. The British and the French weren’t 
popular with their wards, but they weren’t laughed at. Even 
the Soviet Russians, for all their brutality and ruthlessness 
barely covered by the fig leaf of ideology, seem to speak a 
more common language with other peoples than we do. I 
think the difference is that Americans appear to other nations 
to be somehow at once gross and sentimental, immature and 
tough, uncultivated and hypocritical, shrewd about small 
things and stupid about big things. In these antinomies fatally 
appears our lack of style. John Foster Dulles, the pious Artful 
Dodger, is our perfect prototype in world affairs. I remember 
what a London journalist, years ago, remarked to me, apropos 
Henry Luce’s organization: ‘I can deal with gangsters or with 
Boy Scouts, but I must admit I’m at a loss with Boy Scouts 
who act like gangsters.’ 

The point was illustrated during Mr Nixon’s recert agony 
in Latin America. On the one hand, Nixon getting himself 
chronically mobbed while attempting to spread ‘goodwill’ and 
let’s-talk-it-over-boys reason in those dark regions — Don’t 
you want to hear facts?’ he cried desperately to the students of 
Lima amidst the jeers and stones. On the other hand, Eisen- 
hower’s instant explosion of anger when he learned of the 
violence in Caracas, and his instant reflex: send in the marines! 
‘The President of the United States,’ spake the Secretary of 
State to the Venezuelan ambassador, ‘expects the authorities 
in Venezuela to take every possible measure to protect the 
Vice-President. ... And if there is any lack of will or capacity 
to give that, we would like to know about it quickly.’ Eisen- 
hower expects every Venezuelan to do his duty by Nixon. This 
was backed up by airmailing four companies of marines and 


money (our post-1940 prosperity means bigger allowances for teen-agers 
and also bigger earnings from spare-time jobs) and because the parents, 
like other ruling classes in history, have lost confidence in their right to rule 
~in this case because of the inroads of progressive education and of Freudian 
theories. 
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paratroopers to our military bases in the Caribbean, lest the 
Communists have trouble keeping green the memory of 
Haiti and Nicaragua. Thus a goodwill tour ended up with the 
marines. It was all very American. American in the notion 
that a big smile, a firm handshake, and a sincere willingness to 
Talk It Over will soothe the most savage breast — our old faith 
in democratic discussion and our new faith in public relations 
are combined here - and American in the quick resort to force 
when this naive illusion collapses. 

Eisenhower’s handling of the Little Rock school integration 
crisis is curiously parallel, and not only because the rorst 
Airborne Division was involved both times. Racial integration 
is as explosive an issue in the South as anti-Yanquism is in 
Latin America, and with as deep roots; the Supreme Court 
since 1954 has been dealing with it admirably, with a combina- 
tion of firmness and patience; but Eisenhower first tried to 
‘talk it over’ with Governor Faubus, a sort of a goodwill tour of 
an intractable issue, and then, when Faubus, a demagogue with 
a perfect cause, expectably made trouble, at once went to the 
other extreme and sent in troops. It has so far cost us over four 
million dollars to keep eight Negro children in Little Rock 
High School, nor does the wound show signs of healing. There 
are some issues that yield neither to the public-relations smile 
nor to the paratroopers. Most puzzling. 


New records have been established in crime and religion. Of 
every 100 Americans, 62 are now church members, as against 
20 a century ago — this being the U.S.A., nobody has yet ven- 
tured a qualitative analysis of this quantitative gain. Church 
membership rose to an all-time high of 103,244,954 in 1956, a 
3 per cent gain over the preceding year. Our criminals, how- 
ever, have done almost three times as well: Mr J. Edgar Hoover 
of the F BI sets the number of major crimes committed in the 
first six months of 1957 at exactly 1,399,670, a gain of 8-4 per 
cent over 1956 and an all-time (and doubtless world’s) record. 

Out of every ten American houses, eight (81 per cent) now 
have television sets, almost nine (87 per cent) have washing 
machines, and practically all (96 per cent) have electric 
refrigerators. Everybody but me has a new car. The Negro 
janitor of my apartment building has a bigger, sleeker one 
than I have ever been able to afford. I can’t say I entirely envy 
him. The new cars are hideous beyond the imagination of a 
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Dante (or a Steinberg), mobile juke-boxes that violate every 
principle of taste and functionalism, longer and lower and 
more insanely powerful than ever, lathered with chrome in 
fantastic zigs and zags and rhomboids, their behinds elongated 
and streamlined until one can’t tell if they’re coming or going 
(it would be interesting to know how many accidents result 
from simple ignorance as to which end is going where), with 
upswept fins and quadruple tail-lights winking and gleaming 
like a moon-rocket about to take off. (Anal eroticism? Protect- 
ing the rear lest a certain backward country ‘catch up with and 
overtake’ us in the March of Progress? Or both? A traveller 
back from New Guinea says they sum it up: “This fella Sputnik 
him bugger-up Uncle Sam.’) We are contemptuous of Victorian 
taste, or used to be until we entered the fluorescent age, but 
what, oh what will they say about these cars in 2058, assuming 
there is a 2058? And what will they say, what do we say about 
a phenomenon like Mr George Walker, vice-president and 
chief-of-styling at Ford Motors, as reported in Time of Novem- 
ber 4, 1957: 


He was born on May 22nd, 1896, in a South Chicago 
apartment hotel, the son of an Erie rail-road conductor .. . 
Constantly migrating, Walker got an erratic schooling. His 
marks were so low that one teacher was sure he would wind 
up nothing more than a ‘hockey-playing bum.’ . . . Until he 
was twenty-seven, Walker earned his living mainly by playing 
professional football, studied art and did commercial work on 
the side. 

[Let us omit the success story, a matter of Till Eulenspiegel 
tricks and unashamed exploitation of the level of taste of his businessmen 
customers — his level was theirs, after all, and in any case, shame is 
impossible without standards — let us omit this and come down to Ford 
Vice-President-in-Charge-of-Beauty Walker to-day]. 

George Walker sits in an office fit for an Eastern potentate; 
a $50,000 production done in creamy-white and black with 
raw silk draperies, sumptuous leather couches, a jungle of 
tropical plants along one end, a bank of hi-fi, T V, refri- 
gerators, and cabinets at the other. On the floor spreads a car- 
pet of inch-thick black lambskin. Reported cost: $30,000. 
Says Walker happily: ‘Ain’t it sexy!’ 

There, in command of an $11,500,000 red-brick styling 
centre set in an expanse of playing fountains and shimmering 
pools, Style Boss Walker works at the head of a staff of 650 
artists, draughtsmen, modellers, and engineers. Most are 
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young (average age: thirty-one); all have what automen 
call ‘gasoline in their veins.’ Says Walker : “You just got to love 
rn 

‘A stylist,’ says Walker, ‘has got to show style in his cars, in 
in his home, his clothes, and his person.’ He even smells 
stylish, slathering on Faubergé cologne so liberally that it 
lingers on long after he leaves the room. He owns forty pairs 
of shoes (at $60 dollars a pair), seventy suits, once had Saks 
Fifth Avenue make up four ‘cocktail suits’ (at $250 apiece) in 
white with blue braid, white with black braid. ‘I didn’t wear 
them’, grins George. ‘People might think I was eccentric.’ . . . 

Says he, happily recounting what he considers his ‘finest 
moment’ while on a vacation in Florida: ‘I was terrific. There 
I was in my white Continental, and I was wearing a pure-silk 
pure-white, embroidered cowboy shirt and black gabardine 
trousers. Beside me was my jet black Great Dane, imported 
from Europe, named Dana von Krupp. You just can’t do any 
better than that.’ 


So, Mr Walker. But the really awful thing is that the 
American people like what he and his 650 taste-setters produce. 
Last year Ford edged out Chevrolet in sales for the first time 
since 1935, mostly because of what Time calls its ‘crisp styling’, 
while Chrysler, which has gone even farther than other com- 
panies in the ‘high-finned, flying-wedge “forward look,” ’ 
made the greatest gain of all, from 15 per cent of the total 
market to 21 per cent. There are centres of resistance — the 
vogue of European small cars is an example — but in general it 
appears that the more vulgar the design, the more popular — sad 
news for a democrat. Another old prejudice of mine, in favour 
of sexual equality, is also upset by Mr Walker’s explanation 
of what he calls his ‘theories of design’ : 


Beauty is what sells the American car. And the person we 
are designing it for is the American woman. We figure that 
80 per cent or better of all car purchases are decided on by 
women. A woman is naturally style-conscious from birth. . . 
So when she and her husband go out to buy a car, she wants 
beauty on wheels. It’s the woman who likes colours. We’ve 
spent millions to make the floor covering like her carpet in the 
living-room. 

So it’s the Regiment of Women, another of our national idio- 
syncrasies, that’s responsible for canary yellow, blush pink, 
powder-room blue, raspberry, mauve, and cerise taxi-cabs in 
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The March of labour has continued. For a long time now — 
in America this means about ten years — labour unionism has 
been part of the normal American Way of Life. While this is 
on the whole good, it also means that another disruptive force 
in our society — which I think could do with a little more 
disrupting — has been neutralized. . .. The average worker has 
now completed twelve years of schooling, that is he has gone 
through high school; as recently as 1940, it was only nine 
years. ... One Leo Perlis, Director of Community Service 
Activities for the AF L-C1O (that such a post exists is a 
sign of labour’s maturity, if not, indeed, its senility), has 
revealed that his department is about to train bar-tenders in 
social-work techniques. ‘Bar-tenders,’ he explained, ‘see more 
people with social problems than social workers do. Instead of 
just listening to a customer with a problem, these trained 
bar-tenders would be able to refer them to the proper com- 
munity agency.’ ... The Welfare and Retirement Fund of the 
United Mine Workers announces, for the year ended June 3oth, 
1957, receipts of $157,000,000, of which $138,000,000 was spent 
on pensions ($100 a month), medical benefits (the U M W now 
has a string of ultra-modern hospitals and clinics that give its 
members better medical services than all but the wealthiest 
non-miners can afford), and payments to widows and orphans. 
When one remembers Ludlow, Harlan, and other mine- 
workers’ battles in this century, one is again impressed by the 
phenomenon of John L. Lewis, the Winston Churchill of our 
labour movement, a leader of large, courageous and retro- 
grade views who in 1946 bullied the mine-owners into financing 
the Fund. ‘No pen can write, no tongue can tell, no vocabulary 
of language is large enough to express the many benefits that 
will come to the American coal-miner and his family through 
the establishment of the Welfare and Retirement Fund,’ Mr. 
Lewis observed at the time. Like Churchill, he exaggerated, but 
not much. ... There has even developed a union of union 
organizers, the Field Representatives’ Federation, which since 
last summer has been demanding from the AFL-CIO 
recognition as the collective-bargaining agent for its 225 
organizers, as well as grievance procedures, a better pension 
plan, and higher dismissal pay. The employer has not only 
refused to bargain, but also has recently fired almost half its 
organizers.* One report is that the AF L- CIO is shortly 


* I ran across one recently, a veteran New Dealer I have known and 
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going to start a million-dollar publicity campaign, financed in 
part with what it will save by cutting its organizing staff. The 
class struggle vaporizes into Public Relations. . .. Another sign 
of maturity at first glance seems to indicate the opposite: the 
scandal over the Beck-Hoffa régime in the Teamsters’ Union, 
which has some two million members and is by far the biggest 
in the country. The perjury, wire-tapping, corruption, under- 
world connections, and proneness to ‘sweetheart’ contracts 
with employers which Congressional investigators uncovered 
are in the classic old tradition, as was Hoffa’s triumphant elec- 
tion this fall to succeed Beck. The upshot, however, was not: 
the expulsion from the A F L - CI O of the Teamsters and the 
Laocoonian tendrils the courts have thrown around Hoffa, the 
most recent of which is the unprecedented action of a Federal 
judge who, in effect, declared the union morally bankrupt and 
appointed three receivers to run it. Beck and Hoffa are old- 
style labour buccaneers, and they are in trouble because of 
behaviour that would have been taken for granted a generation 
ago. ... Finally, there is the change in attitude towards 
Government regulation. Some months ago Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of Labour told a convention of the AFL-CIO 
(which now has 15,000,000 members) that the Administration 
will recommend to Congress laws against corrupt or undemo- 
cratic union practices. He was vigorously applauded. One 
recalls the uproar over the Taft-Hartley Act; ‘Fascism’ was the 
term used by even the most moderate labour leaders. The Act, 
of course, was not fascistic and has not destroyed, or even 
weakened, the labour movement. One of its chief functions 
now, in fact, is to protect workers against their own unions: the 
National Labour Relations Board reported in October, 1957, 
that of the complaints against unions filed under Taft-Hartley 
in 1956, almost half (46 per cent) were filed by employees. 


I arrived in London in the summer of 1956 just as the reputa- 
tion of Colin Wilson’s The Outsider was swelling to its most 
majestic proportions, and I got back to New York just in time to 


respected for years. He told me that the A F L - CI O disregarded seniority 
in cutting down its field staff, selecting for immediate discharge those who 
belonged to the union. Also that the most insistent on thus punishing mem- 
bers of the Field Workers’ Federation were the ‘liberals’, notably David 
Dubinsky and Walter Reuther. I asked him why. He shrugged. “They’re so 


damned virtuous. With them, it’s a noble cause, and we’re betraying the 
workers when we organize.’ 
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witness the similar inflation of James Gould Cozzens’s By 
Love Possessed, which was unanimously praised by the critics 
and which was for months at the top of the fiction best-seller 
lists. Since I have analysed at some length in the January, 1958, 
Commentary both the novel and the nonsense written about it, 
I won’t re-hash it all here. But it may be interesting to compare 
the two episodes. 

In each case, a bad book not only became a best-seller — 
there’s no news in that, after all — but became one because it was 
extravagantly praised by critics and journals that normally 
(or so one thought) were more discriminating. Furthermore, 
both books are ambitious efforts, not pot-boilers for the mass 
market but the work of serious writers labouring at their very 
highest bent. In fact, I think it was their seriousness, indeed 
their portentousness, that sold them; Max Beerbohnm, for ex- 
ample, a far more original and vigorous thinker than either 
Mr Wilson or Mr Cozzens (not to dwell on his considerably 
greater talent as a writer) never had the kind of sales they have 
been enjoying. The reviewers have become so disoriented 
through constant exposure to pot-boilers that they assume almost 
automatically that any book which is clearly not written for the 
market is to be taken seriously. This, of course, is not the case. 
It is perhaps the critic’s most important job to discriminate 
between the true-good and the false-good, since the humbler 
practitioners of best-sellerdom are so easily distinguished that 
they don’t threaten our standards. It is when you have a sincere 
and ambitious attempt (to create a new philosophy or to write 
a ‘big’ novel) that the temptation to be a good fellow and 
applaud is strongest —- and most dangerous. The critics and the 
mob find a common ground: both feel they are doing their 
duty by Culture.* 

But there are differences. A minor one, possibly of socio- 


* ‘Mob’ is perhaps too strong. The ordinary reader, precisely because he 
is less involved in the cultural mechanism, often reacts with more sense and 
sensibility than the critics. I don’t know how many purchasers of The Outsider, 
after a struggle, sadly put it aside unread, but I do have some data on By 
Love Possessed. The almost universal note of the seventy-odd letters I have 
received and of the perhaps twice that many verbal comments is: I couldn’t 
read the book, and so I thought I must be a terrible Philistine because all 
the reviewers praised it; thanks for reassuring me. Meanwhile, every week, 
new legions, shepherded by their literary fuglemen (O ED : ‘soldiers 
placed in front of regiment while drilling to show the motions and time’), 
march bravely into the valley of death. 
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logical interest, is that the English reviewers overpraised The 
Outsider because its author was young (twenty-four) and so 
deserving of encouragement on his first book (I would say our 
age is much too permissive with the young) while their American 
colleagues overpraised By Love Possessed because its author was 
ageing (fifty-four) and so deserving of encouragement on his 
twelfth book, especially since none of its predecessors had been 
a great succés d’estime. (The Devil has never lacked arguments.) 
The major difference, certainly of cultural interest, was that 
while there were three hostile reviews of The Outsider in im- 
portant places (the Times Literary Supplement, Spectator, Encounter) , 
over here the only hostile reviews of By Love Possessed were in 
two distinctly minor periodicals (National Review, Yale Review). 

Not a good showing. Especially when two of our serious 
quarterlies, the American Scholar and the Hudson Review, have 
printed respectful notices. But at least By Love Possessed failed to 
get either the important National Book Award or the Pulitzer 
Prize; if the voting had been last fall, it probably would have. 
But this kind of mania seems to be cyclic and we are now re- 
covering our wits. 


One of the hardest things for the expatriate to get used to is 
our advertising. Not only that it’s blatant and vulgar; it’s 
that, too, but not so much as Europeans think, and often it’s 
more sophisticated than their advertising. After all, we’ve been 
at it longer. In fact, judging by its ads, American capitalism 
is mature to the point of decadence. For several generations, 
our economy has been organized around consumption rather 
than production. The consumer has manfully, doggedly done 
his best. (Life once reported that the average American family 
has accumulated in its closets and on its shelves about 10,000 
separate possessions; these constitute ‘a major problem of 
family life’ - our national symbol is not the overflowing cornu- 
copia but rather the overflowing waste-basket.) But by now the 
poor fellow is just picking at his plate. His appetite must be 
stimulated by the most outré refinements, as: 

A left-handed cheque-book. An underwater scooter that 
motorizes lazy skin-divers ($350). The Executone, an inter- 
office communication system with ‘built-in courtesy’ — about 
the only kind you get around an American office — that an- 
nounces calls by ‘soft chime and signal light’. A fountain pen 
that fills itself by capillary attraction. A toothpaste that is shot 
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out by compressed air at the touch of a button (no more of that 
laborious squeezing), and another that comes out in red and 
white stripes. Parallel-O-Plate, a new window-glass that 
‘keeps buildings from looking wrinkled’. A beer-foaming mach- 
ine that sends ‘a silent sound wave’ (?) of ‘21,000 cycles a 
second’ (??) through newly-filled bottles of beer and thus speeds 
up capping ($1,570). A heart-shaped electrical anti-snoring 
device called “Turn Over, Darling’ that buzzes under the 
pillow of the party of the first part when the party of the 
second part presses a button ($10). A new girdle with the per- 
haps unfortunate name, ‘Open Sesame’. An Esso lubricant 
that makes pop bottles shiny: ‘Oil research adds a bright 
note to your moments of pleasure. Take the clean, glistening 
bottle that lets the sparkle of a soft drink shine through. ...’ 
Etc. etc., etc. 


In the balmy pre-Goldfine, ante-vicuna days, Sherman 
Adams, the ‘Assistant President’ revealed that the actual 
President had asked ‘some able people’ to work up ‘a world- 
wide cultural conference’ on ways and means of Using Scientific 
Progress for Peace not War. (This was presumably a supple- 
ment to the guided missile programme.) ‘Who is there who can 
say,’ asked Mr Adams in one of the longest rhetorical questiqns 
since Demosthenes, ‘Who is there who can say that a con- 
vocation in this country of scholars, historians, artisans [sic], 
theologians, educators, sociologists, philosophers, artists, and 
musicians — representatives of the cultural pursuits of all the 
human race — meeting each other in their respective groups, 
could not suggest new and better ways for human beings to 
exist peaceably together and to reap the greatest rewards from 
man’s scientific discoveries?’ Well, I am one who can say they 
could not. And I can also tell the Research Society for Creative 
Altruism (founded by Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard 
in 1949) which lately convened at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to work out ‘a scientific approach to man’s 
moral problems’, that its efforts will come to naught. Un- 
fortunately, space doesn’t permit giving the reasons for these 
predictions, but of their accuracy there is, also unfortunately, 
no doubt whatsoever. 


Last fall the New York Board of Education removed Huckle- 
berry Finn from its approved text-book list for public schools 
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because Negro groups had objected to its use of the term 
‘nigger’, as in ‘Miss Watson’s big nigger, named Jim’. That the 
book is (in part) a protest against the indignity of slavery, that 
Jim is its moral hero — these trivia didn’t weigh in the scale 
against ‘nigger’. Doubtless Mark Twain should have had his 
backwoodsmen refer to ‘Miss Watson’s big Negro named 
Jim’. (A similar campaign has been waged for years, by Negro 
pressure-groups, against Uncle Tom’s Cabin.) A few weeks after 
the successful putsch against Huckleberry Finn, another news item 
appeared. In 1942, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People met with the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association to protest against ‘the stereotyped repre- 
sentation in films of Negroes as bumbling, comical characters.’ 
The protest was effective and fewer ‘undignified’ réles were 
offered to Negro actors. In fact, fewer rdles of any kind were 
offered to them: between 1945 and 1957 the number of Negro 
movie performers declined from 500 to 125. Last fall, the 
NAACP was therefore constrained to hold a second con- 
ference with the M P PA. ‘At the meeting,’ reports the V Y 
Times, ‘Mr Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, 
said “‘ misconceptions” had arisen [and] disavowed any 
intention on the part of the Association to act as a “ censor.” 
... He said there was no objection to Negro actors playing 
** menial” characters, such as maids, butlers, or janitors, or 
being cast in comedy roles. He stressed that the Association 
wanted to dispel the notion that it insisted on a “ one-for-one 
policy”, whereby if a Negro were shown in a menial réle there 
must also be a dignified representation of another Negro.’ In 
short, Mr. Wilkins climbed down. The arts are a chancy field 
for pressure groups, even ones with aims as admirable as 
those of the NAACP. Censorship has what our ad-writers 
would call a Built-In, Automatic Kick-Back. 


The New Yorker for October 26th, 1957, contained some disturb- 
ing data on the American Way of Life: a lengthy article by 
Eugene Kinkead summarizing the findings of a team of Army 
psychiatrists who have completed a man-by-man study of the 
4,428 American soldiers who came back from the Com- 
munist prison camps after the Korean war.* The Army made the 

* The first comments on this discussion in the United States appeared 


in Geoffrey Wagner’s article, ‘Semantics as Therapy’, in the July, 1958, 
issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. — Ed, 
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study to find out what lay behind two shocking statistics: (1) 
‘roughly one out of every three American prisoners in Korea 
was guilty of some sort of collaboration with the enemy’, and 
(2) over one-third of our war prisoners — 2,730 out of 7,190 - 
died in captivity. By contrast, of the 229 Turkish prisoners, 
‘almost one hundred per cent withstood Communist in- 
doctrination’ and, although almost half of them were wounded 
when they were captured, not a single one died in prison. The 
difference was simply that the Turks felt themselves part of a 
community, while the Americans did not. 

It was not starvation nor hardship that caused the high 
American death rate - the Army report shows the Com- 
munists fed their prisoners fairly well. It was simply a lack of 
solidarity. ‘When a Turk got sick,’ an Army doctor said, ‘the 
rest nursed him back to health. If he was ordered to hospital, 
two well Turks went along. They ministered to him hand and 
foot. ... The Turks shared all their clothing and their food 
equally.’ It was not so among the Americans. 


It is a sad fact, but it is a fact [said Major Anderson] that the 
men who were captured in large groups early in the war often 
became unmanageable. They refused to obey orders, and they 
cursed and sometimes struck officers who tried to enforce 
orders. . .. On the marches back from the line . . . casualties on 
litters were often callously abandoned beside the road. 
Able-bodied prisoners refused to carry them, even when their 
officers commanded them to do so. If a Communist guard 
ordered a litter shouldered, our men obeyed; otherwise, the 
wounded were left to die . . . . The strong regularly took food 
from the weak. ... Many men were sick, and these men. . . were 
ignored, or worse. Dysentery was common in the camps and... 
on winter nights, helpless men with dysentery were rolled 
outside the huts by their comrades and left to die in the cold. 


Many of the 2,730 prisoners who died, died because they 
simply lay down and gave up. It was partly that no one washed 
them, fed them, kept them on their feet - ‘I got mine — screw 
you, Jack!’ — but it was also that they had lived too long in the 
land of plenty.: 


What struck Major Anderson most forcibly was the almost 
universal inability of the prisoners to adjust to a primitive 
situation. “They lacked the old Yankee resourcefulness. This 
was partly . . . the result of some new failure in the childhood 
and adolescent training of our young men—a new softness.’ 
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For months . . . most prisoners displayed signs of shock, 
remaining within little shells they had created to protect them 
from reality. There was practically no communication among 
the men, and . . . very few seemed to be interested even in 
providing themselves with the basic necessities of food, 
warmth, and shelter . . . . ‘An American soldier goes into the 
field with comforts that the majority of the world’s population 
doesn’t have even at home,’ said Anderson. “The average 
prisoner seemed lost without a bottle of pills and a toilet that 
flushed.’ 


So, too, with collaboration. The basic cause was the same as 
that which had caused the high death rate, a defective sense of 
community: 


Major Segal told me that most of the repatriates came home 
thinking of themselves not as part of a group, bound by com- 
mon loyalties, but as isolated individuals. This emerged in their 
response to questions about what their service unit had been. 
Where the Turks proudly gave their regiment and brigade 
the Americans were likely to respond with the number of 
their prison camp. 


Thus the latest effective authority (as with the Americans 
obeying their Communist guards but not their own officers) 
is the one the isolated, rootless American obeys. This is not 
individualism, it might better be called floating collectivism. 
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Khrushchev’s Mountain 


G. F. Hudson 


[= popular belief that international relations are best 
conducted, not through the normal channels of diplomacy 
or even by meetings of Foreign Ministers, but by 
conferences of heads of governments, is to-day one of the most 
important factors in world affairs. It makes no difference that 
this belief is a matter of irrational faith with no foundation in 
experience or reason; its potency with the masses of mankind is 
such that no statesman can afford to ignore it, and even 
publicists who are too intelligent to give it credence feel com- 
pelled to render lip-service to it. All nations still pay out large 
sums of their taxpayers’ money to maintain establishments of 
professional diplomats for the transaction of their foreign 
affairs, but it is now universally agreed that these specialists are 
worse than useless when it comes to discussing the serious issues 
on which the peace of the world depends. The only hope for a 
solution of these difficult questions is supposed to lie in bringing 
together in one place the heads of the governments of the more 
powerful nations, so that they can be photographed clasping 
one anothers’ hands in hearty friendship and beaming at one 
another with radiant goodwill. Mankind can thus be relieved 
of its fears and anxieties, while the great men sit around a 
table and clear up the unfortunate misunderstandings which 
have previously divided their respective countries. 

It might be supposed that if popular sentiment craves for the 
performance of such rituals there can be no harm in gratifying 
the desire and that even if a lack of concrete results should 
afterwards cause general disappointment, that at any rate is a 
risk which is shared equally by all the national governments 
which participate in the conference. It is notorious, however, 
that during the first half of this year the willingness of leaders of 
the Great Powers to take part in a summit conference was not 
at all equal, that Khrushchev was showing an impatient 
eagerness for such a meeting, while the heads of the Western 
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governments were holding back and trying to lay down con- 
ditions for attending it. This difference in attitudes could, of 
course, be attributed — as it was by Communist propaganda 
and by much press comment that could not properly be 
counted as under Communist influence — to a greater zeal for 
peace and desire to relax tension on the Soviet than on the 
Western side of the cold war. But the basic reasons for Western 
reluctance to ‘go to the summit’ have nothing to do with any 
imagined desires of the Western governments to prolong 
conditions of conflict with the Soviet bloc; they spring from the 
inherent disadvantages under which a political democracy 
necessarily operates in peace-time negotiation with a totalitarian 
State. The nature of these disadvantages is not at all widely 
appreciated, but without a proper estimate of them there can 
be no satisfactory understanding of the present international 
situation. 

In economic and military terms the two great power blocs 
are fairly matched and for diplomatic bargaining of the old- 
fashioned kind each would have comparable positions of strength 
from which to manoeuvre. But the Soviet Union has an 
immense advantage in that its government does not have to 
take account of domestic political opposition to policies which 
it has once decided on. This is not because, as the Communists 
would say, the Soviet government has the support of its people, 
whereas those which govern in the interests of capitalism do not; 
it is simply because the Soviet régime, being a totalitarian 
dictatorship, does not permit any organized opposition to itself, 
maintains a monopoly of all presentation of news and of comment 
upon it, and has no need to fear a hostile press or electoral 
defeat as a consequence of anything it may do. There may be 
sharp differences of opinion among the Party leaders over 
the course to be followed, but the debate is carried on in secret, 
and once a line has been adopted, Party discipline forbids any 
agitation against it; there is no possibility for politicians out 
of office to make speeches attacking official policy at a moment 
of crisis in foreign affairs. In so far as there is anything in Russia 
that can be called public opinion, it is the prevailing attitude 
of the upper strata of the Communist Party, and this, as 
representing the vested interest of a dictatorship based on a 
militant revolutionary ideology, is obviously more likely to 
reproach a leader for weakness than for toughness in the face of 
those who are by definition the enemy. What the Soviet rulers 
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emphatically do not have to worry about is a strong popular 
pressure for appeasement under threat of war or in response to 
propaganda blandishments which bypass the channels of 
official diplomacy. 

A political democracy, on the other hand, is wide open for 
opposition to its government’s foreign policy, whether that 
opposition is purely domestic in origin or whether it is instigated 
and promoted from outside. It is a basic principle of democracy 
that foreign policy, no less than home affairs, is subject to free 
critical discussion and the verdict of elections. There are 
nevertheless fundamental differences between policies within a 
nation’s sovereign jurisdiction and the conduct of foreign 
relations. The latter is not a matter of legislation, but of 
transactions with other sovereign states in which the nation 
must function as a single agent. Although it is impossible 
theoretically to set any limit to the extent of political opposition 
to governmental policies in a democracy, there is practically 
a point at which dissension in the nation may render it im- 
possible to have an effective foreign policy at all. That this 
point is seldom reached is due to the fact that normally very 
few people outside government departments are interested in, 
or informed about, foreign affairs, and a government with a 
stable parliamentary majority can go ahead with lines of 
action worked out by the professionals of its Foreign Ministry 
and approved at the highest ministerial level. From time to 
time, however, there are movements of popular feeling which 
acquire electoral significance and can quite suddenly deflect 
the most carefully considered government policies. 

Since the bulk of the population in a democracy is normally 
inattentive to foreign affairs, the condition for popular mass 
pressure in any direction is an event or situation which compels 
general public attention. Broadly speaking, such factors are of 
two kinds; one is a threat of war and the other is a direct 
encounter of top political personalities so spectacular and 
dramatic as to be able to compete for news value with the 
doings of sportsmen, film stars and criminals. The threat of 
war can produce in certain circumstances a national mood of 
resentment and defiance against the adversary which would 
be dangerous for a government willing to make concessions to 
obtain peace. But since democratic peoples are basically 
pacific, such a mood is only likely after a course of appease- 
ment has been tried and found only too obviously a failure; 
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until that stage of disillusionment has been reached, the impulse 
of a democracy is to seek peace at almost any price, to believe 
that a settlement of any conflict is just around the corner if 
only the diplomats would cease to obstruct it, and to hope that 
a little yielding (preferably at the expense of other nations) 
will buy a permanent goodwill. 

It is not only, however, a crisis involving an imminent 
danger of war which can arouse great popular emotions of 
fear and hope for salvation; they can also be stirred by the 
prospect of deliverance from the permanent menace of war 
through a meeting of statesmen expected to take decisive steps 
to eliminate current international tensions. The condition of 
such an appeal to the popular imagination is that the meeting 
must be one of heads of governments, of a very few universally 
familiar personalities; nothing less can evoke the required 
faith. Reports of diplomatic negotiations, the ordinary pro- 
ceedings in the United Nations, even gatherings of Foreign 
Ministers cannot provide that authentic thrill of excited antici- 
pation which comes from the thought of Khrushchev, Mac- 
millan and Eisenhower sitting together round a table. It must 
be the summit or nothing. 

But what if nevertheless the miracle fails to take place and 
the statesmen, in spite of all their smiling and handshaking, 
are unable to reach agreement on the major issues which 
confront them? Each participant in the deadlocked conference 
will naturally do his best to put the blame for intransigence 
on to the other side. But in the Western democracies this is not 
likely to be of much help to the leaders who must return to 
face the disappointment of their peoples. Nothing can be 
imagined more electorally damaging in a democracy than 
failure to get results from a summit conference on which the 
hopes of the millions have been set. Opposition parties can be 
expected to make the most of the opportunity, and the man in 
the street will say that if his present Government cannot 
achieve a settlement, someone else should be given the chance 
to try. The master of the Soviet party-state, on the other hand, 
need fear no such recoil of popular emotions if a summit 
conference is to break down. To the boyars of the bureau- 
cracy he can proudly declare that he has stood firm against 
the outrageous demands of the imperialists; to the people every 
medium of mass communication will proclaim without a 
single dissenting voice that the wickedness of the Western 
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warmongers has thwarted the Soviet will to strengthen peace. 
And even if in some minds there might be doubts about the 
official explanation, it could signify no danger under a political 
system which predetermines the results of all elections in favour 
of those already in power. 

It is a consequence of this differential in liability to political 
disaster from a deadlock at a summit conference that the Soviet 
Union has an immense advantage over the Western democracies 
for such a meeting. Just as in a sale the man who must raise 
money has to accept the price of the man who is in no hurry 
to buy, so in diplomatic negotiation the statesman who cannot 
afford to return empty-handed from a conference has to agree 
to the terms of one who can. This compulsion does not operate 
against the West in ordinary diplomacy because negotiations 
at lower levels do not attract enough attention or cause enough 
excitement for the forces of mass emotion to be stirred up. 
Moreover, there is no time-limit in the normal processes of 
diplomatic intercourse, so that there is never a point at which 
efforts to reach an agreement can be said finally to have failed; 
a summit conference, on the other hand, by its very nature can 
only be of brief duration — since the heads of governments cannot 
stay away from their own capitals for long — and at the end of 
the short period assigned to their deliberations they must either 
announce agreements on the main issues at stake or admit 
their failure to agree. 

Both in London and Washington the danger of a summit 
conference has been fully understood by those most closely 
involved in the conduct of foreign policy. It is the danger of 
being trapped in the situation of being subjected to a virtual 
ultimatum: you must accept such and such terms before you 
leave this place or let the conference end in failure, which you 
dare not do. In the summit conference of 1955 — the only one 
so far since 1945 — this dilemma was avoided by declaring in 
advance that the conference was to be merely exploratory and 
would not try to reach decisions on matters of substance. The 
gathering of heads of governments, so it was said, was merely 
to enable the statesmen to get to know one another, to explore 
one anothers’ minds, and to explain points of view; thus nobody 
could feel disappointed if there were no settlements of out- 
standing disputes. Unfortunately this device cannot be 
repeated ; the summit personalities are now mutually acquainted 
and it is expected that if they meet again they will do something 
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more than explore one anothers’ minds. The world is looking 
for solutions to its major conflicts; it will not do if the heads 
of governments merely exchange platitudes and courtesies 
and it is obvious that nothing has been accomplished. When, 
therefore, the Western powers at the end of last year were 
faced with a proposal from Moscow for a new summit con- 
ference, they tried to make their acceptance conditional on a 
process of diplomatic preparation that would leave only the 
finishing touches to agreements to be supplied by the heads of 
governments at the conference itself. This procedure would 
both ensure that there would be thorough negotiation on 
complex issues which there would be no time to discuss 
adequately at the conference and also enable the Western 
governments to refuse attendance at the conference if it became 
clear from the development of the diplomatic preliminaries that 
Moscow had no intention of reaching agreements except on its 
own terms. At once Khrushchev showed that this was not at 
all his idea of a summit conference. He was unwilling to have 
the diplomats discuss anything but the time and place of the 
meeting; it was only with difficulty that he was induced to 
consider the fixing of an agenda in advance of the conference, 
and he was absolutely opposed to any diplomatic drafting of 
the agreements to be concluded at it. His attitude confirmed the 
suspicion that what he intended was to employ shock tactics at 
the conference, to put forward far-reaching proposals of which 
no advance notice had been given and to press them to the 
accompaniment of a vast barrage of ‘peace’ propaganda to 
which the staging of the conference would ensure maximum 
attention and reception in Western countries. The evidence 
that Khrushchev was determined to retain full freedom of 
manoeuvre at the conference caused Western diplomats to 
redouble their efforts to pin him down to some kind of pre- 
liminary agreements, if only as regards the subjects to be 
included on the agenda. In Britain at any rate, however, they 
received little support for their persistence from the press; 
most newspapers, particularly those of mass circulation, 
devoted their editorials to urging Western attendance at a 
summit conference regardless of preliminaries. By the beginning 
of the summer it had become clear that popular pressure was 
driving the Western leaders towards the summit, whether 
they saw any advantage in going there or not, and that the 
hopes aroused by the prospect of the conference, together with 
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the increasing fear of nuclear war in the West, accentuated by 
the psychological effects of the sputnik publicity, were going 
to put the Western governments in a very weak position for 
resisting the diplomatic offensive Khrushchev was certain to 
launch. 

Then came the revolution in Iraq and the American and 
British actions in Lebanon and Jordan. The new turn of events 
enabled Khrushchev to shift from his previous proposals for 
a summit conference which need not be held at any particular 
time, to a demand for one which could be represented as a 
matter of urgency because of an alleged imminent danger of 
war and therefore must be held without diplomatic preparation. 
The summit meeting was now to take place for the specific 
purpose of considering the affairs of Middle East, and the 
Soviet Union, having charged the United States and Britain 
with aggression, would attend as an accuser with the Western 
allies in the dock; further, in order to provide an apparent 
representation of Asia and to reinforce the assault on the West 
by the addition of a strong partisan of the cause of President 
Nasser, Khrushchev demanded the inclusion of India in the 
conference. Britain and America countered with a proposal 
for a special meeting of the Security Council to be attended by 
heads of governments, who in addition to the formal sessions 
of the Council would be able to hold informal conversations 
among themselves outside the Council chamber; this procedure 
would have the effect of reducing the exclusiveness and 
uniqueness of a summit conference by merging it in a normal 
gathering of the United Nations and would also make it 
possible, without rejecting the proposal to include India in the 
conference, to invite in addition Asian countries other than 
India whose interests were involved in the Middle East crisis. 
Although this counter-proposal was far from satisfactory from 
Khrushchev’s point of view, he accepted it, presumably because 
it still gave him the opportunity to make an impact on the 
Western peoples — and on the neutrals — by bold demagogic 
exploitation of an episode in which the two Western powers, 
though in much stronger legal position than Britain and France 
had been in at the time of the Suez crisis, were in head-on 
collision with Arab nationalism, with the United Nations 
observers being unexpectedly unhelpful to the American case 
in Lebanon and the British Labour Party on record as opposed 
to the dispatch of troops to Jordan. 
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That Khrushchev never had his field day, whether in Geneva 
or elsewhere, on the crimes of Western imperialism in the 
Arab lands was not due either to the refusal of Western states- 
men to meet him or to his own unwillingness to attend a 
summit conference ‘within the framework’ of the Security 
Council, but to the intervention of China. Peking had not, as 
far as is known, made any demand for inclusion in the summit 
conference originally proposed by Khrushchev, which was 
expected to deal primarily with European affairs. A summit 
conference on the Middle East, however, was something quite 
different from Mao Tse-tung’s point of view, since most of the 
Middle East was part of Asia, and the proposed inclusion of 
India as a representative Asian power meant in effect the 
substitution of India for China as a member of a Big Five 
group dealing with Asian affairs. The silence in Peking which 
greeted Khrushchev’s demand for a summit conference on 
the Middle East indicated that the new development was by 
no means to the liking of the Chinese Communists. His sub- 
sequent acceptance of the Western counter-proposal for 
combining the summit conference with a meeting of the 
Security Council only made matters worse, since a repre- 
sentative of Nationalist China would then participate in the 
gathering. But this aspect of the matter also enabled Khrush- 
chev to heed the Chinese protest and call off his summit 
conference without going back on his proposal to include India; 
he merely referred to the composition of the Security Council 
— which he had presumably not noticed before — as a reason for 
refusing to attend any summit conference associated with it. 

Since his visit to Peking Khrushchev has shown no further 
zeal for talks at the summit; on the contrary, it has been the 
Western ambassadors in Moscow who have been enquiring 
what new steps up the mountain side are now contemplated. 
But the cessation of the pressure on the Western governments 
to come to the summit has not meant that co-existence has 
become more peaceful. Within a month of Khrushchev’s 
departure from Peking, Chinese Communist massed artillery 
began the bombardment of Quemoy, and when American 
warships gathered in the Formosa Strait, Moscow announced 
that any attack on the Chinese People’s Republic would be an 
attack on Russia. It cannot reasonably be doubted that the 
offensive against Quemoy was agreed on between Khrushchev 
and Mao at the same time that Khrushchev yielded to the 
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Chinese protest about the summit conference. Consent to the 
Chinese military action, however, was not merely a matter of 
supporting Mao in something he wanted to do; it was a project 
which promised great advantage for Khrushchev also. Since the 
beginning of the year he had been painfully aware of the 
difficulty of knocking over either Britain or America when they 
were firmly standing together. In the negotiations for the 
holding of a summit conference, although the British Prime 
Minister had shown a greater willingness to go to the summit 
than the President of the United States, both powers had 
jointly insisted on adequate diplomatic preparation to ensure 
success. In the Middle East crisis they had acted in concert and 
had refused to be intimidated by Soviet menaces. Two years 
previously, at the time of the Suez crisis, Britain and America 
had been at odds with each other, but Russia had then been pre- 
vented from fully exploiting the situation by the upheavals in 
Poland and Hungary which occurred simultaneously. Now in 
the late summer of 1958 Khrushchev, in consultation with Mao, 
may well have seen a new opportunity to break up the Anglo- 
American alliance by promoting a challenge to America at a 
point where British and American policies were radically 
divergent. The Chinese Communists were now in a position to 
make such a challenge because they had used the three years 
since the previous Quemoy crisis to build up their military 
striking power on the adjacent mainland. The Americans 
could thus be confronted with a choice between either abandon- 
ing the Nationalist garrisons in the offshore islands to their fate 
or engaging in war without the support of Britain. 

At the time of writing the United States has not yet been 
brought to the point of having to make this choice definitely; 
the President has declared that there will be no appeasement, 
but American warships continue to stop three miles from 
Quemoy and the island has been virtually cut off from supplies. 
It remains to be seen whether the Americans can perform the 
miracle of relieving a beleaguered fortress without getting into 
a fight. If they cannot do so, they must in the end either use 
their guns and bombs or agree to the surrender of Quemoy, 
whether in battle or by ‘negotiation’. Whichever way it goes, 
it seems likely to be to the satisfaction of Khrushchev, who will 
doubtless, when he feels the time is ripe, again demand a 
summit conference to save the peace of the world, but this 
time with Communist China as the fifth of the Big Five. 





Conference on War ? 


Notes on a False Dilemma 


George Faludy 


time has been raised in a misleading form of dilemma, or 

rather in the form of a misleading dilemma. The first part 
of the dilemma has changed according to the speaker or the 
situation, the second has remained a constant and monosyllabic 
menace: summit talks (negotiations, suitable plans for disarm- 
ament and disengagement, unilateral concessions, even capitu- 
lation) or war. The author of the present article, a Hungarian 
refugee, does not intend to deal with the problem as a whole. 
After having spent ten years in a People’s Democracy, he 
hardly feels suited to such a formidable task. He will con- 
centrate his efforts on a few psychological remarks connected 
with the problem — for instance on the mentality behind the 
Iron Curtain or on certain illusions towards Communism still 
prevailing in the West. 

A general remark, however, is unavoidable. The dilemma 
‘conference or war’, suggesting, as it does, an inevitable choice, 
must be considered as fallacious. A conference, even a fruitful 
one, does not necessarily result in peace, and the failure of a 
summit meeting does not necessarily mean war. Twenty years 
ago, Chamberlain arrived at an agreement in Munich, very 
favourable to the adversary; a year later, Hitler attacked 
Poland. The Geneva Conference failed, but, as a consequence, 
the international tension eased rather than worsened; in the 
present situation, when another summit meeting has failed to 
come about, we may hope the same. 

This alternative, raised by the question ‘conference or war’, 
contains part of the truth, but it is oversimplified, demagogic 
and dangerous as are all Communist slogans. It is oversimpli- 
fied because it seems to require a direct answer, without giving 
time for thought; it is demagogic because everybody who wants 
to avoid a direct answer is immediately called a reactionary or 
a warmonger; and it is dangerous because, once accepted, we 
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can’t do better than look for a new Munich. And yet it con- 
tains part of the truth, since a conference held under certain 
conditions might really bring peace and everybody wants 
peace — the peoples of the world as well as the governments of 
the West. As far as the Soviet government is concerned, we are 
reduced to conjecture. 

I 

In an interview with Joseph Alsop, Bertrand Russell declared 
that if the Kremlin refused negotiations on reasonable terms, 
the West should disarm unilaterally ‘even if it means the horror 
of Communist domination’, since Communist terrorism for a 
few hundred years would be preferable to the destruction of 
mankind through atomic war. 

I could object that the capitulation of the Western World to 
Communism would not necessarily preclude an atomic war 
between Russia and Red China, but since Lord Russell 
declared that, in making his statement, he was engaged in 
theoretical ethics only, I consider his argument incontestable. 
But I would like to add a few notes on practical ethics. 

Is a miserable life better than death? Probably yes, at least 
as long as people are not conscious of their own misery. In 
Hungary, after 1947, the fundamental principles of life slowly 
mouldered away, so slowly that people failed to notice it. The 
present author, for instance, stopped writing since there was no 
place safe enough to hide his manuscripts; he did not talk, 
since talking became dangerous; and he gave up thinking. 
Apart from the sunshine, there was nothing left. 

In 1950, he was arrested. After a short interrogation he was 
charged with treason, Trotskyism, etc., and shut in a dungeon. 
As soon as the door was locked, he deliberated on his future. 
Probably he would be hanged. At best he would get a life- 
term and never see his family again. He would never receive 
a letter and never read a book. There was no hope of liberation. 
In this situation he was suddenly appalled to find that he felt 
happy. It was the first time he had felt happy behind the Iron 
Curtain, and he felt relief at being delivered from all the misery 
of the past years, from compulsory lies, hypocrisy and mental 
humiliation. Later, several fellow-prisoners told him that they 
had undergone the same psychological phenomenon of happi- 
ness after detention. They agreed that they had previously 
overestimated the value of life itself and underestimated their 
own moral values. 
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In the People’s Democracy, as everywhere else, men and 
women clung to life, no matter how miserable it was. It would 
be difficult to establish whether they clung to life itself or to the 
hope that they would outlive the Communist régime. In the 
crucial days of the revolution, however, the bulk of the Hungar- 
ian population, including every class and children as well as 
the very old, preferred death to slavery. The Hungarian trials 
of this summer prove the same thing. We know that most of the 
defendants usually admit all the charges brought against them 
and refuse to make any recantation which would save their 
lives. Those trials often recall the trials in the first centuries of 
Christianity. Whenever the defendant happens to be a former 
Communist, i.e. a sinner, he expiates his sins voluntarily with a 
martyr’s death, exactly as the Christians used to do in the 
reigns of Commodus or Diocletian. 

Communist oppression changes its subjects very profoundly 
and changes even their attitude to life and death. To under- 
stand such a problem in this country seems more difficult 
nowadays than in, say, 1943 or 1944. But it is not a new 
problem raised by a much more destructive bomb; it is an old 
problem that every individual has to face. 


II 


Although many of my countrymen see life and death 
differently from the average man in the West, we feel a pro- 
found compassion for his belief that repeated and emphatic 
assertions of Western readiness for concessions can — by leading 
to a genuine agreement with the Soviet Union — alone save him 
from the horrors of a new war. . 

This illusion is based on various factors: on Western people’s 
sincere and natural desire for peace; on the influence of Com- 
munist propaganda which takes advantage of our natural 
instinct for life; and chiefly on the misunderstanding of the 
Soviet mentality. The first factor needs no comment, and the 
second has been discussed in the Press. In these short notes we 
will confine ourselves to making some remarks on the third, 
i.e. the misunderstanding of the Soviet mentality. 

In this connection we must mention those people who cherish 
certain illusions about the Russian Revolution and the rebirth 
or evolution of Soviet Communism, and also those who believe 
they have lost these illusions while in fact retaining them. They 
play an important part in popularizing the false either/or of 
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‘conference or war.’ We do not want to mention here political 
parties in the opposition, such as the German Social Democrats, 
who hold their views for tactical reasons and change them on 
stepping into power. We want to confine our remarks to those 
who, without being Communists or former Communists, 
unthinkingly give a hand to Soviet propaganda. Though the 
errors of these different groups are based on different motives, 
the motives often unite and are difficult to disentangle. Even 
so, certain categories may be established. 

(a) There is a fairly common belief among members of the 
intelligentsia that the Russian Revolution, in spite of all the 
bloodshed, represents progress in human history. They believe 
that the peasants and workers in the Soviet Union and its 
satellites are, as far as material goods are concerned, better off 
than they would be if that system were dissolved. All the 
Hungarian emigrants who came to the West in 1939 and 
fought in the Allied armies in the second World War and went 
home after 1945, shared this opinion. They knew about Com- 
munism, yes, just as the Western intelligentsia did, but they had 
no conception of everyday life in a People’s Democracy. With 
very few exceptions, they were all hanged or jailed. When the 
present author, who had lived in the States from 1941 to 1946, 
was interrogated by one of the exceptionally intelligent 
examiners of the Hungarian Secret Police, he asked for the 
reason of his detention. ‘You are a dangerous man,’ the 
examiner answered in deadly earnest, ‘because you know the 
wages of the workers in America and we can’t make you to 
forget it.’ 

(6) More than a hundred years ago Heinrich Heine, com- 
menting on his own role and that of the intelligentsia generally, 
wrote: ‘We paved the way for you, Communists ... now we 
invite you to come as soon as possible and let us all be hanged’. 
The roots of this attitude, however, go much deeper. On the 
Continent nearly every member of the intelligentsia was 
Communist in his youth, or at least had Communist leanings. 
With the self-denial and struggle for objectivity peculiar to it, 
the intelligentsia still kept a few of those ties. The intelligentsia 
of the Continent (mainly the Catholics and the Jews), after 
having lost their religious and later their political beliefs, 
yearned after an ideology which could answer every question. 
In the short period when President Tito was believed to be a 
Trotskyist, he gained many thousands of sympathizers among 
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Western intellectuals. When he turned out to be a Communist 
of the old school, although fighting for national independence, 
a great part of his admirers turned their backs on him. 

(c) Everybody who has been Communist in his youth, or had 
sympathies with Communism because he revolted against 
social injustice, conventions or his family, retains the remem- 
brances of his youth even after having changed his mind. 
Even if he tried to obliterate the memory of his past in his 
brain, and succeeded, it would still remain in his subconscious. 
He would still believe that, in one way or the other, he was 
right, and would think that the existence of the Soviet Union 
was necessary to counterbalance monopolistic capitalism, in 
order to guarantee the social progress of mankind — just as the 
Labour Parties are necessary in the West to counterbalance 
the Conservatives and Christian Democrats. 

We should like to mention the case of the late Mr Andrew 
Havas, one of the present author’s friends, who, as long as he 
lived, embodied the virtues and faults of a fellow-traveller at 
his best. He became, thanks to his quite exceptional character, 
the hero of Mr Arthur Koestler’s Arrival and Departure; and M. 
Roger Martin du Gard, who knew him in Paris during the 
*thirties, used to point out Mr Havas’ likeness to his hero, 
Jacques Thibault — i.e. he considered him as a typical represen- 
tative of our time. 

Mr Havas, fighting against the squirearchy and against 
social injustice in Hungary, became in his youth a member of 
the Communist Party. Later, he withdrew from the Party, but 
remained a sympathizer for his life-time. During the Blitz, he 
lived in London as secretary to Count Karolyi. Later he went 
home and the Communist Party — before seizing power — made 
the best use of Mr Havas’ good will, naivety and selflessness. 
The present author has to state that, although he liked Mr 
Havas very much, they used to have the most violent arguments. 
On one such occasion, the author criticized the Communist 
Party. ‘Don’t deprive me of my faith’, Mr Havas said. “The 
party line is wrong, but it is still a party line, and you have no 
party line and no faith to offer me.’ 

After the Communists seized power, Mr Havas maintained 
his attitude. In 1950 he was jailed and, since he had lived in 
London, he was charged with being a British spy. This was, of 
course, untrue; none of Mr Havas’ prosecutors believed it. 
But Mr Havas believed it. Meanwhile, he remained devoted to 
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the Communist party. Under such conditions, he had to share 
the fate of every honest Communist in a Communist prison: 
he went mad. The guards, making fun of his madness, used 
to club him at night. He, still preserving his faith, used to 
cry on such occasions: ‘I trust, I like, I adore the dear comrade 
Stalin!’ Those were his last words when he was clubbed to 
death in prison, early in 1952. 

(d) The bulk of the people in the West, however, have no 
illusions and never had about Communism. But they can’t 
give up the way of logical thinking they are used to, and since 
they apply the Western standards of morals and their own 
logic to Soviet conditions, they are usually mistaken. All 
conjectures as to Stalin’s or Malenkov’s successors were wrong; 
the second attack against Hungary and the execution of Prime 
Minister Nagy stupified the West as much as the second attack 
on Yugoslavia. Some Western politicians are really expressing 
Western public opinion when offering suitable plans for a 
mutual agreement to Russia. They are committing their only 
mistake when they urge Russia to accept those plans. They can’t 
understand why Russia does not accept plans suitable for a 
lasting peace while constantly declaring her readiness for 
peace. The fact is that Russia always declares her readiness for 
peace, but she wants it only on such conditions as are favour- 
able to her interests. Urging and pressing for an agreement, 
though this springs purely from the West’s desire for peace, may 
be considered by the Soviet leaders as a proof that, in the given 
state of affairs, war would better serve their interests. The 
honest Western admission to fear of war is seen by the Soviet 
leaders as a confession of military weakness, since the Soviet 
Union happens to be a totalitarian power of Byzantine charac- 
ter. We get the key to the understanding of their logic, so 
alien to ours, not from the study of Macchiavelli, nor by 
analysing Hitler’s politics, but by reading the history of 
Byzantium. 

Il 

The practical conclusion can be résuméd as follows: the 
West, jealously guarding its moralistic, and building up its 
strategic, superiority, should calmly wait for the moment which, 
from the point of view of negotiations, is most auspicious for it 
and least auspicious for the Soviet Union. 








After Edinburgh 


J. G. Weightman 


spent four days in a house where there was a large, new 

television set, and received a belated baptism in this mass 
medium. By the end of the four days I had realized something 
which must have long been obvious to three-quarters of the 
population: television is a perpetual Lime Grove Festival, 
embracing all activities and far more obsessive than sound 
radio. Fragments of the Edinburgh Festival were fitted into it, 
but they passed almost unnoticed in the general flow of celeb- 
rity recitals, plays, brains-trusts, swimming galas, travelogues, 
charm-oozings and what have you. This little house on the 
moors wasn’t home any more; it was a tiny camera obscura 
in which we sat, drunk with sound and spectacle. Perhaps the 
most curious thing was that people I knew perfectly well in 
London kept appearing on the screen. ‘Good god, there’s 
what’s-his-name!’, I would say as another actor, brains-truster, 
interviewer or interviewee swam into our ken. A lot of my 
friends and acquaintances obviously have a private life that is 
public. I meet them and talk to them about politics or literature 
or personalities, not knowing that all the time they go off 
secretly to dance at this flickering sabbath. Like the international 
pianists, the dripping swimmers, the bestial boxers, the eye- 
brow twitching announcers, they are part of an everlasting 
jamboree that we gazed at with ravenous curiosity, until our 
eyes swelled and started from their sockets. After this orgy, it 
was almost a relaxation to take the train to Edinburgh and 
actually walk on two legs from one entertainment to another, 
instead of watching them all unwind without pause on the 
silver ribbon. But now that the experience is over, it is not always 
easy to distinguish in retrospect between the parts we saw on 
television and those we actually witnessed in the flesh. 


Ta year, before going to the Edinburgh Festival, I 
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The ballet I certainly remember watching in the theatre, 
because it has to be seen there. On the television or cinema 
screen it loses most of its quality, since the camera dodges 
about and destroys the static background to which all the 
dancers’ movements should be related. This simple truth was 
demonstrated by a short documentary on the Chinese classical 
theatre, given as part of the film festival. The dances were 
exactly those performed a year or two ago in London, but their 
technical impressiveness was greatly reduced by being seen 
through the shifting, quivering frame of the camera’s eye. The 
only ballet which is really effective on television is cricket, 
because it is discontinuous; it consists of split seconds of lyricism, 
that the camera can catch, separated by acres of vacuity. 
Unbroken patterns of movements, as in football, or ballet 
proper, cannot be rendered on the screen. 

But even when seen in the theatre, what is ballet proper 
meant to do? As I watched the first of the new ballets specially 
commissioned for Edinburgh, hardly a flicker of emotion 
stirred in my stony breast. The Circle of Love, composed by a 
Scandinavian team, was insipidity itself. The three pairs of 
dancers, playing blind man’s bluff and supposedly representing 
the tensions of unrequited love, looked more like six clean and 
well-behaved children at a eurythmics class. Wendy Toye’s 
Concerto for Dancers was better; a genuine, hearty romp, it 
contrasted calypso with classical movements, providing pleasant, 
superficial amusement. Secrets, by Cranko and Poulenc, had a 
more sophisticated tang. The theme was the irritation and 
jealousy felt by a bored husband and wife during a party to 
which they have invited typically malicious guests, and the 
dancing by Carla Iracci, Henning Kronstam and Kirsten 
Simone produced some shocks of surprise. But there was no 
significance in the choreography apart from cleverness, and 
perhaps not enough of that to provide a content in itself. Of 
the four ballets in the first programme, only Walter Gore’s 
The Night and the Silence, which has been deservedly singled out 
for praise by the critics, had any lyrical force. I cannot be sure, 
however, that the satisfaction I felt did not come more from the 
music than the dancing. Was it right to base a drama of human 
jealousy on music which is otherworldly and ultimately serene? 
It may be, of course, that the strangling of the girl by her lover 
was suggested by the mounting tensions of the music, which 
rise to a thematic strangulation. But the two forms of strangu- 
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lation are very different; the first is human and usually final, 
while the second, being aesthetic, represents emergence, 
through a narrow channel, into a wider field of contemplation. 
To get over the discrepancy, the choreographer had to revive 
the strangled girl and effect a rather improbable reconciliation. 
Nor did I always feel that the movements were suited to the 
intricacies of the music. Sometimes the dancers paused and 
the music continued its inexorable curve, as if the choreo- 
grapher had been unable to find a way of accompanying it. 
The dancing, at best, followed the music; it was not equal to it 
and fused with it. What ballet is surely meant to do is to weld 
music and movement into an inseparable, emotional whole. 
If, as so often happens nowadays, you find yourself enjoying the 
music in the first place and looking on the movements as 
agreeably illustrative mime, something is probably wrong. 


* * * 


The other major commission, besides the ballets, was of course 
T. S. Eliot’s new verse play, The Elder Statesman. Although it is 
not explicitly Christian, the flavour is much the same as that 
of The Cocktail Party and The Confidential Clerk. The first two acts 
make very good theatre and contain some slivers of bleak poetry ; 
the third strikes me as an almost complete failure, contrived and 
moralizing. If anything, this play is more clearly a piéce a thése 
than the other two, the lesson being that if you want to live and 
die happy, you ought to be honest with yourself. Lord Claverton, 
the elder statesman, has lived a lie all his life. During his wild 
youth at Oxford, he ran over an old man but did not stop, not 
wishing it to be known that there were two women in the car 
with him. After leaving Oxford, he got himself involved in a 
breach of promise action with a musical comedy actress whom, 
in a sense, he genuinely loved. The memory of these two early 
misdeeds has festered within him and prevented him from being 
anything more than a near-success. His peerage symbolizes 
his acceptance of outward show instead of inner truth. His 
conventionally suitable wife has long been dead. He is at 
loggerheads with his son, who has hated growing up in his 
shadow. He is now ill and living in retirement with his daughter, 
an intelligent girl who cherishes him. It is at this point that two 
ghosts from his past come to plague him: a friend of his student 
days, a scholarship-boy whom he corrupted and who witnessed 
the motor-car incident, and the ex-actress, now a wealthy 
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widow. Under their taunts he comes to realize his mistakes, 
and finds peace before death. 

Mr Eliot has always been good at expressing negative 
emotion. This play conveys an immense fatigue with life, 
tempered in some degree by an apparently new discovery, 
embodied in the daughter and her fiancé, of the experience of 
shared love. At first, it looks as if this contrast is going to give a 
unique interest to the work. But as the action unfolds, the play, 
instead of thickening, seems to become thinner and, as often 
happens with piéces-d-thése, the implied attitude turns out to be 
rather at variance with the explicit moral. Lord Claverton, 
admirably played, in a stiff, dead-pan way, by Paul Rogers, 
who is made up to look exactly like the present Prime Minister, 
achieves some progress towards spiritual enlightenment, but not 
as much as Mr Eliot seems to suggest. Mr Eliot castigates him, 
yet all the time surrounds him with a rather unjustified aura of 
sympathy. If I may be allowed to moralize in reply, from the 
fourth row of the stalls, I should say that it is not enough to 
confess one’s sins and so slough off paralyzing guilt. The final 
test is to realize that other people actually exist, in the way 
one exists oneself; this, I take it, is the true meaning of ‘love 
thy neighbour as thyself’. Mr Eliot himself said as much in 
The Family Reunion: 


We must try to penetrate the other private worlds 

Of make-believe and fear. To rest in our own suffering 

Is evasion of suffering. 
Lord Claverton should realize that the ex-musical comedy star 
and his old student friend, now a rather shady South American 
millionaire, are just as important, spiritually, as he is. They are, 
as it happens, the two most interesting characters and, had 
Shakespeare been holding the pen, they would have run away 
with the action. It is true that in the first half of the play Mr 
Eliot gives them a promising subtlety. The ex-scholarship boy 
has not come back to blackmail Claverton, but to recapture a 
sense of identity through talking to the only surviving witness of 
his past. The feather-brained musical comedy star remembers 
the early love-affair as the one important experience of her life. 
But in the third act, this reality is taken away from them, 
and they are represented as vindictive schemers, anxious to 
revenge themselves on Claverton by helping his son to emigrate 
to South America. The daughter and her priggish fiancé insult 
them, with Mr Eliot’s obvious approval. Claverton, having 
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confessed his mistakes, is now able to dismiss these ‘ghosts’ 
from his mind and die happy. Surely, in the very act of con- 
demning egotistical self-deception, Mr Eliot is showing himself 
to be morally snobbish. To put it crudely, he saves the phoney 
lord at the expense of the uncultured types, so that he is really 
repeating the misdeed from which the whole action is supposed 
to have started. 

The play is quite fascinating in its pattern of confessions and 
inhibitions. It could have been written fifty years ago. There 
is a bell-rope, and a butler who brings in the tea-tray, and not 
a single reference to the contemporary world. When Claverton 
confesses that he was once the musical comedy star’s lover, the 
fiancé takes the daughter’s arm with a look of concern, as if 
she will be distressed by this revelation. Yet there are faintly 
Shavian bursts of outspokenness, although Mr Eliot has always 
affected to despise Shaw. Strangest of all is Mr Eliot’s feeling 
for the vitality of the vulgar which gives life to the first two acts 
and yet is so fiercely repressed in the third. 


* * * 


Weir of Hermiston, R. J. B. Sellar’s adaptation of Stevenson’s 
unfinished novel, was not, apparently, written for the Festival, 
but it was the Gateway Theatre Company’s new offering. Like 
last year’s production, The Flouers 0’ Edinburgh, it provided 
two and a half hours of the magnificent vernacular. As a play 
and an adaptation, it must, however, be pronounced inadequate. 
The novel, as Stevenson left it, is very short, yet there is enough 
of it to show that he conceived all the characters in the round 
and was perhaps moving towards the description of new com- 
plexities of relationship. Old Weir, the hanging judge, is a great 
brain and an upright man, as well as a bully and an obtuse 
father. Kirstie, his housekeeper, is not simply a loyal servant; 
she is a robust, middle-aged virgin, whose frustrated energy 
comes out at one and the same time as spite and violent love. 
Archie, the son, hates his father and also resembles him. 
Frank Innes, his friend, is charming and intelligent as well as 
thoughtless. Mr Sellar has hopelessly conventionalized all this. 
Old Weir, as played by Tom Fleming, remains a fine, gnarled 
creation, but he is not intelligent and he is surrounded by 
nobodies. Kirstie becomes the typical old retainer, with an 
innocent, motherly affection for Archie. Frank Innes is simpli- 
fied into a straightforward villain. Even so, Archie shoots him 
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quite unjustifiably, and we are expected to sympathize with the 
murderer as being only technically guilty. Finally, Kirstie 
helps Archie to escape to Canada just before he is due to be 
hanged. Old Weir, who has been left behind in the condemned 
cell, dies of heart failure, to atone symbolically, I suppose, for 
his son’s disappearance and for his own past cruelty. This is a 
shocking moral muddle, and it is not made plausible by any 
refinements of dialogue. Mr Sellar, much more openly than 
Mr Eliot, sympathizes with his ‘good’ characters and dislikes 
the ‘bad’, and pulls the strings accordingly. He has turned 
what might have been a universal tragedy into a sample of 
regional cosiness. 
* * * 

Twelfth Night, compared to The Elder Statesman and Weir of 
Hermiston, looks like a mere frolic. It is a conventional drama of 
unrequited love and mistaken identity, treated in the most 
artificial manner, and relieved from time to time by the entrance 
of a music-hall turn consisting of four or five eccentrics. The 
aristocratic plot cannot be believed in for one moment, and the 
jokes of the music-hall turn long ago lost all quality of surprise. 
Why is it, then, that you come out feeling more moved than by 
The Elder Statesman or Weir of Hermiston, which contained real 
violence and real deaths? Is it just because Shakespeare is 
Shakespeare and puts you into a special silly, but august mood, 
the sort of mood you find yourself falling into when you see 
Sir Winston Churchill going past in his car? Hardly, because 
after all Eliot is Eliot but he does not effect the same magic. 
Nor can the explanation lie entirely in the virtues of the pro- 
duction. This one, by Michael Benthall, was vigorous and 
ingenious enough, but as usual the vitality was mainly on the 
surface. The drunken scenes were dragged out to excruciating 
length. Malvolio and Sir Toby Belch were played for laughs 
all the time; only John Neville’s discreet Aguecheek had any 
depth. The aristocrats were not innately distinguished, even 
Barbara Jefford’s very good Viola being marred by a kind of 
yeoman roundness. But Shakespeare is remarkable in that dis- 
agreement with the producer or dissatisfaction with the acting 
do not matter a great deal. While you are listening to the actual 
performance, you hear an ideal one in which the poetry is 
exquisitely spoken and the balance of the characters exactly 
right. The greatness of Twelfth Night is in the perfection with 
which the three grotesque failures, the Fool and the bawdy wench 
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are played off against each other. Here is a great nugget of 
humanity, presented without the faintest suggestion of a moral 
judgement, surrounded by a decoration of aristocratic verse and 
given a final, weird glow by the mad beauty of the Fool’s songs. 
The actors’ movements up and down the steps and stairs of the 
apron stage in the Assembly Hall seemed peculiarly expressive 
of the richness of the literary effect, with its several, inter- 
related levels. 
. * * 

After Shakespeare, two other staggering geniuses, Mozart 
and Wagner, represented by Die Entftihrung aus dem Serail and 
Tristan und Isolde. To find a bridge between them, one would 
have to look at Don Giovanni, which contains an occasional 
Wagnerian shriek and goes down in flames at the end. Die 
Entfiihrung is in quite a different universe from Wagner’s. It is 
nothing more than a series of melodies threaded onto the most 
improbable, eighteenth-century pseudo-oriental action. The 
pattern of relationships between master and mistress, servant 
and maid, and the grotesque Osmin, is even more sym- 
metrical and conventional than in Twelfth Night. The creaking 
plot lumbers heavily forward, giving off delicious vapours and 
volutes of sound. Or — to change the image — universal butter- 
flies dance above a row of very German cabbages. This is 
glorified Gilbert and Sullivan or, chronologically speaking, 
Gilbert and Sullivan are de-glorified Mozart. Alcohol is needed 
to make them begin to sound like Mozart, whereas he contains 
his own champagne. I see that some critics have found fault 
with the Stuttgart Opera and, more particularly, with Wilma 
Lipp as Constanza. I noticed nothing wrong and bathed 
happily in that sunny yet wistful atmosphere. 

But the Wagner I detested. It was a superb performance; 
if Wolfgang Windgassen made a rather stodgy Tristan, this 
defect was more than compensated for by Astrid Varnay, who 
went through the part of Isolde with the physique and buoyancy 
of one of the channel-swimmers I had just watched on T V. 
She was often submerged during an orchestral crescendo, but 
it is presumably beyond human power to make the words 
audible across such a barrier of sound. Whether or not the 
music is deliberately meant to suggest the sea, such an important 
element in the Tristan legend, I do not know, having read very 
little about Wagner. The sea it certainly did suggest by its 
constant surgings and repetitions, its sudden squalls followed by 
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pools of calm, and by the way, again and again, the singer 
would struggle in formlessness before being floated over a crest 
of sound on a melodic fragment. The sea means separation, 
the gulf that is between Tristan and Isolde during most of the 
story, and it also means death, the inevitable conclusion of 
their love. Denis de Rougemont is probably right to maintain, 
in L’ Amour et l Occident, that Wagner’s opera is not a celebration 
of earthly love but a musical translation of the death-wish in 
the original legend. 

Perhaps this was why I found it so hateful. To be shut 
inside that grim mind for five hours was fascinating and 
unbearable. The three sets were simple, massive and gloomy: 
two converging black lines to represent the ship’s prow in the 
first act, a single, vast pillar curving away into nothingness for 
the second, a plain, circular wall and a bearskin for the third, 
and around all three sets a suggestion of endless space. This 
initial Nordic or Celtic starkness does not dismay me. I know 
what it is like to trudge over the moors when the whole universe 
seems shapeless and semi-liquid, or to be caught on a Northern 
beach in a mist and hear the tide lapping up invisibly around 
you. What I cannot bear is the deification of this inhuman 
nothingness, the glum adoration of chaos and old night, the 
immense Cold-Comfort-Farm-or-Lost-Weekend -at-Berchtes- 
gaden atmosphere, Brangane waiting twenty minutes in silence 
with her back to the audience until Isolde gets to the point of 
swallowing the philtre, Tristan rising thrice from his bear-skin 
to repeat his delirium, and that terrible, murky night of love 
with Brangane’s voice shrilling down over the adulterous pair. 
The more I think of the performance, the more I am convinced 
of Wagner’s genius and the more I detest those sizzling violins 
and solitary oboes and the way in which a brief, human 
melody would emerge from the churning messiness and then, 
almost at once, be reabsorbed into it. Wagner has expressed 
something once and for all; I am afraid it is a major trend in 
our aboriginal Germano-Celtic nature, a trend that we have 
to fight but cannot deny. What precisely is the mixture of 
paganism, Christian otherworldliness and Manichean heresy, I 
do not know, and de Rougemont’s book seems to me rather 
confused on this point. I would guess the pagan element to be 
much more important than he says. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, I have to report that the work I disliked most in the 
part of the Festival I saw was also, probably, the greatest. 


* * * 
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The spiritual sea-sickness induced by Tristan und Isolde was 
no bad preparation for the blatant neurosis of the main 
American film, The Goddess. It belongs to the school of Sunset 
Boulevard and A Face in the Crowd and is based on the now 
common assumption that all famous people, particularly 
film stars, are on the verge of madness and that their lack of 
balance is the result of unhappiness in childhood. My suspicion 
is that this convention is being used to disguise a new form of 
sour grapes. It enables romantic fascination with success to be 
accompanied by false pity for the supposed vagaries of the 
successful. I cannot accept the convention because, in my 
experience, the children of irresponsible, excitable parents 
often grow up into sedate, well-behaved adults. I am also 
prepared to bet that success cures gastric ulcers and nervous 
disorders just as often as it drives to drink or divorce. Shortly 
after being shown The Goddess, we were introduced at a press 
reception to Max Bygraves, who had interrupted his holiday 
in the South of France to attend the premiére of his new film, 
also part of the Festival. Here was a man well on the way to 
fame and wealth, and he looked the very image of sanity and 
euphoria. He just couldn’t be imagined reaching with shaking 
hand for the sleeping-tablets. 

This reservation having been made, The Goddess is quite a 
good film of its kind. The heroine is the unwanted, illegitimate 
daughter of a flighty mother. She grows up in squalor in a 
provincial town and can get better-class boys to date her only 
by allowing them to take liberties. Her first marriage to the 
drunken, estranged son of a neurotic film-star fails. She herself 
goes to Hollywood and makes a second marriage with a de- 
clining screen heart-throb. This marriage fails, too, because 
the wife begins to succeed as an actress just as the husband is 
fading out. She becomes a top-line celebrity, suffers from ner- 
vous panic through loneliness, takes to drink and sleeping- 
tablets and has to be watched over and slapped out of her fits 
of hysteria by a kind of secretary-nurse. She has a daughter 
whom she abandons, as her mother abandoned her. The 
lesson is that the world-famous film-star is a total human failure, 
only good for making more motion pictures, while her first 
husband, who has devoted himself to the care of their daughter, 
is a reformed and saved character. If the only purpose in life 
is to look after our children so that they may look after theirs, 
then we might as well all take to sleeping-tablets. However, the 
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film is held together by a superbly fruity rendering of the 
crazy actress by Kim Stanley who, as far as I know, has not 
appeared in films before. The overt moral of the film favours 
normality, but the aesthetic message is that neurosis is a far 
more beautiful thing. 


* * * 


The many short films given during the first week of the 
Festival have now become confused in my memory with those 
shown before and since on television. It was at Edinburgh, I 
think, that we saw the Russian documentary on Emperor 
penguins, whose sole purpose in life is, in fact, to rear their 
young so that these young may rear further young. Hundreds 
of them were standing on an ice-floe, looking incredibly 
anthropomorphic, for all the world like newly-fledged graduates 
assembling for Convocation, with their babies peeping rather 
prematurely from between the folds of their gowns. They turned 
out to be painfully Redbrick, their only recreation being to 
toboggan on their bellies. To think that in one species non- 
utilitarian activity is restricted to belly-flops while in another, 
Yehudi Menuhin, dressed not unlike an Emperor penguin, 
could give such a cerebral rendering of Beethoven, Mozart and 
César Franck that he seemed to be not so much performing 
the music as reminding his inward ear of its spiritual niceties. 

Was it on television or at Edinburgh that we saw the spacious 
epic of the tumble-weed, the prickly bush which is blown 
across the plains of America, and the Hans Haas film of tropical 
fish nosing among the coral reefs, like animated Picasso 
ceramics, and the Polish documentary, /t’s a Grand Life, juxta- 
posing pictures of vitality and decay, rotting corpses and 
praying multitudes, the H-bomb and rock ’n roll? No matter, 
the camera and the microphone now explore all the nooks and 
crannies of creation, blurring the distinctions between man and 
animals and emphasizing the continuity of nature. Tristan and 
Isolde lean against each other and sing, like two portly sea- 
monsters baying between the tides; the tumble-weed bounces 
towards the horizon with the precise, non-significant leaps of 
an androgynous dancer; the meanest flower that blows is 
magnified into a buzzing chemical factory; there are no 
sermons in brooks and stones; the sum total of it all is a stupor 
that lies too deep for tears. 











Equity and Amateurs 


John Wain 


ET us suppose you switch on the wireless and hear a voice 
saying: 


Through what power, even to the least division of an hour, 
have I been so beguiled as to be blind to my most grievous loss ? 
That thought’s return was the worst pang that sorrow ever 
bore, save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, knowing my 
heart’s best treasure was no more. 


Even if you weren’t familiar with the sonnet (one of the best 
known in the language, and No. 551 in the Oxford Book of 
English Verse) your ear would probably register, by the time 
the voice came to that rather heavy pull-up on the word 
‘more’, that something odd was going on, and you might 
exclaim, ‘Ah — the man’s reading verse.’ 

Only he wouldn’t be, of course. He would be reading prose. 
Because the defeat of verse by prose, in our time, has gone so 
far that it is virtually impossible to find a reader, however 
good in other respects, who does not automatically turn verse 
into prose as he goes along. He thinks that’s what you have to 
do; as a singer of lieder might think that the correct thing was 
to sing the words and notes that were down on the paper, 
but supply the pauses and rhythms of, say, an association 
football commentary. 

Suppose next that the reader went on to read something 
that wasn’t in the Oxford Book of English Verse. And I won’t 
choose a trick example. This is by a poet whose fame is acknow- 
ledged the world over, and who is known, among other things, 
for the delicacy of his ear. Let the reader take over: 


That aged woman with the bass voice and yellowing white 
hair: believe her. Though to your grandfather, her son, she 
lied, and to your father disingenuously told half the tale as 
the whole, yet she was honest with herself; knew that dis- 
closure was not due; knows it is due now. 
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A little more difficult, isn’t it? Yet Robert Graves isn’t the 
sort of poet whose verse, once scrambled into prose, could never 
with certainty be reshaped into verse. Neither is Wallace 
Stevens, but just wait till our readers get hold of him! 


The moon rose in the mind, and each thing there picked up 
its radial aspect in the night, prostrate below the singleness of 
its will. That which was public green turned private grey. At 
another time, the radial aspect came from a different source. 
But there was always one: a century in which everything was 
part of that century and of its aspect, a personage, a man who 
was the axis of his time, an image that begot its infantines; 
imaginary poles whose intelligence streamed over chaos their 
civilities. 

That, as it happens, is absolutely classical blank verse, with 
no licences except the occasional shift of rhythm, or light 
extra syllable, without which the form dies of paralysis. But 
would our reader make it sound like that? Of course not. He 
would make it sound like bad prose. 

Oh, those reams of bad prose that have streamed out of the 
loudspeaker in the past dozen years, where one was entitled 
to ask for, and expect, good verse! No wonder the corollary — 
verse which merely looks like verse, to which the most skilful 
reading could never give the living rhythms of real verse — is 
so horribly rife. And no wonder at all that the present-day 
actor, when called upon to utter the words of his country’s 
national poet, simply doesn’t know what to do. 


If, by your art, my dearest father, you have put the wild 
waters in this roar, allay them. The sky, it seems, would pour 
down stinking pitch, but that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s 
cheek, dashes the fire out. Oh, I have suffered with those that 
I saw suffer! A brave vessel, who had, no doubt, some noble 
creatures in her, dashed all to pieces. Oh, the cry did knock 
against my very heart! 


This kind of thing — spoken to the accompaniment of a wind- 
machine going full blast, and with shudders, gasps, pretty 
tears of distress, and all the rest of the treatment — comes 
over simply as realistic prose. The trouble is that there is plenty 
of realistic prose in Shakespeare’s work already; when he 
wanted a passage to sound like verse, he wrote it as verse. 
But the modern realistic theatre is confident that it knows better. 

All this, my avid readers will be glad to discover, is by way 
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of background to a quarrel that has been taking up odd 
paragraphs in the news of late. It seems frivolous, no doubt, to 
dispute, while empires totter, over the right way to read a poet’s 
verse — and yet, what are empires for? If we ever succeed in 
underpinning our wretched political life so that it will, finally, 
stand up by itself, what shall we spend our time doing? And 
even suppose we don’t: is the ]ife of the mind in such a strong 
position just now that we can afford to give our greatest poet 
a presentation as inadequate as the cheap, smudged postcard 
reproduction of a great painting ? 

So the contest began. The visiting team: the Marlowe 
Society, the British Council and Argo Record Company. The 
home team: Equity. The trampled playing-field: Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

Briefly, what happened was this. The British Council, as 
far back as 1951, approached both the Old Vic and Stratford 
with a request for a complete recording of the Shakespeare 
canon to supply an obvious need in the Council’s work at home 
and overseas. Both refused. Finally (moving, as all official 
bodies move, at the speed of a slow-motion picture) the Council 
arranged for the Marlowe Society to make the recordings. 
As an amateur dramatic society of high standing, able to draw, 
if necessary, on professional actors who had joined the society 
in their undergraduate days and could still be regarded as 
members, the Marlowe seemed the obvious way out: a good 
performance could be ensured and no one’s corns trampled on. 

But no. Nothing, it seems, whips up so much trouble in the 
modern world as the right thing done by the wrong people. If 
an electrician puts a washer on a tap, every electrician in the 
country must down tools; and if amateurs must speak Shakes- 
peare, then they must be terribly, terribly careful not to imply, 
or let anyone else imply, that they are likely to do it as well as 
professionals. For, consider what happened. 

Hardly were the first three plays issued than Equity, at its 
annual meeting, passed a resolution ‘deploring’ the use of 
amateurs as ‘an insult to the acting profession and a grave 
disservice to the reputation of British Shakespearean perform- 
ance’. ‘Barefaced undercutting of the worst type’, Mr Roger 
Snowdon, the proposer of the motion, called it. Fighting talk, 
certainly. It isn’t clear from press reports whether the assembled 
members of Equity who voted this resolution into the minutes 
knew that two professional companies had declined the job. 
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Mr Felix Aylmer, their president, presumably must have 
known; but then his particular grudge against the British 
Council was on a different head. What got him, by his own 
account, was not the recordings themselves but the brochure. 

This brochure, which goes out with every case of records, 
was written by Mr George Rylands, who, besides being a don at 
King’s, is an experienced actor and has also produced Shake- 
speare on the West End stage. Since Mr Rylands was entrusted 
with the job of directing the recordings, naturally he wrote the 
brochure. And in its very first paragraph appear the words 
which nettled Mr Aylmer so much that he resigned forthwith 
from the British Council’s Drama Advisory Committee. 

The words in question are these: 


. . when Shakespeare is seen, in mutilated versions arbit- 
rarily divided, we are so diverted by setting and costume, 
lighting and grouping, by facial expression, gesture and stage 
‘business’, by the personalities of the players, that the verse 
and the language, written by the poet to be heard, not read — 
and all too often in our theatres barely audible — cannot survive 
the two hours’ traffic of the stage. 


One can see, of course, why this description annoyed Mr 
Aylmer. For one thing, it is so manifestly true. If anything, 
it is an understatement, in view of the fantastic travesties of 
Shakespeare that every theatre-goer can remember seeing. 
Still, it was perhaps hardly the moment to say it: particularly as 
the recordings, or at any rate the ones so far issued, are very 
good — good enough to need no defensive polemic. If the 
amateur can get along so well without the professional, it 
seems hardly necessary to rub it in. 

Various statements and counter-statements were then issued. 
It was pointed out that, so far from under-cutting, the British 
Council was paying normal professional rates to all Equity mem- 
bers involved — and this after two attempts to get the whole job 
done by professionals. This might have calmed the atmosphere, 
but unfortunately the spokesman either said, or at any rate was 
widely quoted as saying, that the dispute was ‘a storm in a tea- 
cup’: a form of words which, since it never fails to anger both 
sides in an argument, might well be dropped from the officials’ 
handbook of clichés. 

As regards the brochure, Equity carried the day. The guilty 
paragraph was described as ‘unfortunate’, and an undertaking 
was given that, when the brochure was reprinted, it should 
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come out. The casting policy was also revised to allow the 
Marlowe Society to invite the co-operation of professional 
actors generally, whether past members or not. And there, it 
seemed, the matter would rest. Each side withdrew for bone- 
setting and wound-licking. 

In any case, we can leave them to it. I want to come back, 
finally, to this business of verse-speaking. In my experience, 
the amateur is usually better at it than the professional; and, 
if this is so, the reason is nothing esoteric. It is bound up, like 
so many things in our world, with the nature of professionalism— 
the things the professional has to do. The modern actor prides 
himself, and quite rightly, on his ability to do just what the 
producer wants him to. He is the perfect instrument, a human 
Stradivarius. And he will read verse perfectly if there is some- 
one present to show him how to read it perfectly. The source of 
error is higher up; in the handbooks of elocution which print 
verse as if it were prose, in the whole naturalistic Realpolitik 
which wants everything to sound like conversation. One 
recalls Mr V. C. Clinton-Baddeley’s interesting article 
(London Magazine, tv, 12) on how W. B. Yeats coached him 
before a broadcast, insisting always on ‘the observance of the 
poet’s line’. ‘It horrified him to hear a speaker scurrying round 
the corner, smashing the rhythm in a fatuous attempt to 
illuminate the grammatical sense.’ 

Or, as Yeats put it in his own idiom, 

But actors lacking music 

Do most excite my spleen, 

They say it is more human 

To shuffle, grunt and groan, 

Not knowing what unearthly stuff 
Rounds a mighty scene. 


That is the battle of which the British Council-Equity 
dust-up is the latest skirmish. And I hope, however many 
threatening motions are voted at Equity meetings, the Council 
won’t crawl and apologize too much. Unless, of course, Lord 
Beaverbrook happens to be watching. 
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Letters from Ezra Pound 


Patricia Hutchins 


* VN CARCERE one lives on the postbag’ Ezra Pound wrote 
ii St Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington (D.C.), echoing 
the words of another literary prisoner, Oscar Wilde. While 
he was no longer free Pound published at least nine books, 
collections of poems, essays, translations and further sections of 
his long poem, the Cantos. Always considerable, his corres- 
pondence greatly increased. Every day over the past twelve 
years, in some part of the world the postman has delivered one 
of his characteristic communications. It might reach a side- 
street in Belfast, where an admirer lives over a shop, go to a 
Devonshire farm, or congratulate a poet in Hawaii. 

A number of letters, full of biographical detail, have been 
addressed to a small house in London, number ten Church 
Walk, Kensington, where Pound had once lodged. When 
gathering material for a study of James Joyce's World*, I had 
been directed there by Mrs W. B. Yeats. Later, the lease 
becoming available, it seemed an excellent background from 
which to write a book on the period 1908 to 1920 which 
Pound spent in England. 

When the project had been outlined, Pound was insistent 
that the title should be Ezra Pound’s Kensington and proceeded 
to give a list of people, from Montague Norman to Wickham 


Steed and Florence Farr, who had shared the Royal Borough 
with him. 


‘a map of Ken. W.8. wd/ be entertaining. How yu can get 
save viva voce from yrs/ anon/ gorNoze’ 


wasn’t it Stendhal? who was it? Stendhal, Laforge? 


am utterly lost, but one of ’em did maps of exactly where 
who at given moment. 


and later: 
‘Kensington/stone by stone as Venice or Perugia’ 


* Published by Messrs Methuen Ltd, London, 1957. 
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Mentioning the work to another correspondent he wrote: 


‘a life/a Mopus, Habits, Modus vivendi; but 
cut the “influence” cliché —’ 


When the Letters of Ezra Pound appeared in 1950, unfortu- 
nately no reproductions were included to suggest his highly 
original methods of communication. It would then have been 
seen that as regards style, he is above all concerned with sound, 
with a tone of voice, accent or intonation, the speed of words 
in relation to meaning. Therefore, in correspondence as in 
poetry, the ‘placing on the page’ is all important. He wrote to 
Mary Barnard in 1934: 


There aren’t any rules. Thing is to cut a shape in time. 
Sounds that stop the flow, and durations, either of syllables, or 
implied between them ‘forced on to the voice’ of the reader 
by nature of the ‘verse’ (e.g. my Mauberly.) 


Whereas Joyce drew much of his material from reverie at 
night, or Proust used the early morning imagination to recover 
the past, in the Cantos at first Pound seems to be sleep-talking, 
going over fragmentary associations. Gradually one learns to 
listen and the pattern emerges. Every now and then he sits up 
and makes a direct statement, as in the Pisan sequences: 


and the Serpentine will look just the same 

and the gulls be as neat on the pond 

and the sunken gardens unchanged 

and God knows what else is left of our London 
my London, your London. 


Sometimes Pound’s letters are aerographs, written up, down 
and sideways, or single sheets of widely spaced lines, like shop- 
ping notes. Corrections or additions are in broad blue ink 
and when Pound is particularly pleased with details from 
London directories for the book, research done at the British 
Museum, or an account of seeing a friend, a Chinese signature 
is stamped in a corner. To receive his disapproval is to find a 
long, red-scored envelope on the breakfast table. A good cup 
of coffee and we can face it. There is little bite under his bluster. 


‘I took the trouble to send you a map of Kensington. 
Kensington 1908 to ’20 could be pretty useful profile of the 
life of the literary part of the brit. mind (when any) of that 
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period. . . . its too bad, because there is a magnificent subject/ 
AND plenty of documentation re/ a half forgotten epoch.’ 


In another letter: 


You can make KENs/ the centre of my activity, with 
forays into quite other London atmospheres. Hulme’s dinner 
circle, and Fitzroy Street evenings/ different collection. . . . 


When there was a question of seeing one or two people abroad, 
he cautions against taking on too much. 


Kens. wd make a book/ the continent an encyclopedia/ 
do eat in your dish which had a centre, until you lusted after 
the picturesque. 


In the essay ‘Indiscretions or Une Revue de deux Mondes’ 
written in Venice in 1923 and reproduced in the Quarterly 
Review of Literature, 1949, Pound declared: 


Let it therefore stand written that I first saw the Queen of 
the Adriatic under the protection of that portentous person, 
my great aunt-in-law, in the thirteenth year of my age; and 
that my European inceptions had begun a few weeks earlier 
with the well-donkey at Carisbrooke Castle, and very large 
strawberries served with ‘Devonshire cream’ at Cowes. . 


This relative, who had danced with General Grant, believed 
that travel broadened the mind. ‘Her wide and white-bodiced 
figure — as for example perched on a very narrow mule in 
Tangiers — is an object of pious memory as she herself is of 
gratitude.’ 

They spent a week in London and then travelled on the 
continent, where his great-aunt ‘consented to admit that the 
one adjective, beautiful, was not universally applicable to all 
European phenomena, from Alps to San Marco and Titians 
(or even Murillos) and to the glass filigrees of Murano; but she 
continued to use it, with apologies.’ 

In 1902 Pound spent a few days in London, also visiting 
Edinburgh and the Trossachs, and after he had graduated was 
there again four years later. Returning to America he taught 
for four months at Wabash College, Indiana. There he ran 
into trouble for quite innocently helping a destitute show girl, 
and in the spring of 1908 left America for Spain and Italy. 
That autumn, with a volume of poems, A Lume Spento, pub- 
lished in Venice, and the notes for a book on the troubadours 
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in his luggage, Pound arrived in England intending to stay for 
a time. 

First of all Pound lived at 8 Duchess Street — Miss Withey’s 
boarding-house — behind the present site of the BBC, ‘the 
acme of comfort while it lasted’. 

‘I remember him a little later, in Langham Street nearby,’ 
said the poet F. S. Flint recently, ‘He had a tupenny ha’penny 
sort of room, the bed taking up most of the space, beside it a 
ruelle in which Ezra received his visitors. When did I get in 
touch with him first? Oh, about that time, through the 
philosopher T. E. Hulme. Ezra used to sit on the bed and recite 
Arnaut Daniel, which sounded like Bantu.’ 

There seems to have been much affectionate abuse between 
them, for F. S. Flint was a civil servant and could not follow 
up all Pound’s suggestions for articles and translations. In 1958 
Pound wrote, ‘You can quote me as saying of Flint “the last 
Keatsian mind in England, or at any rate a pure specimen of 
that kind of mind.” ’ 

By 1909 Pound was living in number 10 Church Walk, 
Kensington, in what Flint described as a dingy enough working- 
man’s house. Yet Pound met much friendliness there and Mrs 
Langley ‘my unique and treasured landlady’, was from the 
country and kept two hens in the tiny back yard. She and her 
husband were remembered long afterwards with affection. 
Pound mentioned his meetings with Henry James in various 
London drawing-rooms and added: 


‘Buttt in all this search fer ggglory/ dont neglect the 
LANGLEYS/ positively the best England can produce at 
ANY level. Children must survive, and can’t imagine either 
Sam or his Missus as anything but vivi e vegeti.’ 


Sam Langley, manager of a grocer’s, Messrs Barham & 
Marriage, in Church Street, was an amusing mimic. The 
couple were occasionally consulted by Pound on literary matters, 
such as the effectiveness of a Noh play. 

Pound’s bed-sitting-room was on the first floor, with two good 
windows from which could be seen a corner of the graveyard, 
which has now become a rose garden and children’s playground. 
Brigit Patmore, always a friend of Pound’s, coming to see it 
again after many years, remembered the squeaky arm-chairs 
of cane and Pound rapidly crossing the room to close the 
windows when the bells began to ring at St Mary Abbott’s, 
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just across the way, a subject of irritation which is referred to 
again and again in his work of that period, and much later in 
Guide to Kulcher. ‘It was neat and comfortable,’ she said, ‘Ezra 
made a home of a place, you know.’ 

‘Well, it wasn’t a room you’d normally bring ladies to, not 
in those days,’ said F. S. Flint. But Pound was not perturbed. 
Florence Farr read Tagore’s poems there; one evening D. H. 
Lawrence talked late enough to miss the train for Croydon 
where he was teaching and slept ‘in an armchair convertible 
to cot.” Among other visitors were Richard Aldington, John 
Gould Fletcher, Jacques Barzun and many others. 

‘You note window is at convenient height for conversation 
from ground with inhabitant.’ Pound remembered, visualizing 
F. Madox Ford and W. L. George standing there below one 
day. 

‘There would have been no reason for T. E. Hulme or 
Wyndham Lewis to come to number ten as wd/ always have 
seen them in handier surroundings, Frith Street or Ormond. 
Gaudier Brzeska of course got to number ten.’ 

As to the furniture, there was ‘an inoffensive iron bedstead’, 
a very nice mahogany wash-handstand which folded down to 
look like a desk and on the walls some beautiful paintings by 
Alfred William Hunt lent by his daughter, Violet Hunt. 

‘Now I should probably wonder if any école de Turner was 
as good, let alone better.’ 

Ford was always complaining they had been spoiled by 
Ruskin: ‘Howling for Hunt to F1n1sH ’em. Whereas Turner 
had the sense not to load on detail.’ 

Until 1911 Pound appears to have had a very small allowance 
from his parents, and later he did much journalism contributing 
regularly to The New Age. There was: 


The New Age of course, the weekly going to press but took 
tea 2d/ and a cake or whatso/ 2d in grimy ABC in Chancery 
Lane. 


When Pound’s work for The New Age was mentioned to 
Arthur F. Thorn, another regular contributor who was later 
with George Lansbury on the Herald, he suggested that we 
should go to see the blitzed remains of A. R. Orage’s office in 
Rolls Passage, Chancery Lane. There was now little save the 
doorstep to a building that had once housed Bonner’s printing 
works in company with the most lively periodical of its time. 
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Workmen were scooping out the bombed area and only a 
neglected passage-way, the outline of a window or two suggested 
its frontage. One link with The New Age editorial office has, 
however, survived. If the A BC teashop almost opposite has 
changed its Edwardian dullness for chromium and plaster 
fittings, the same wide stairs of carved wood still lead down to 
the basement, where those concerned with The New Age 
forgathered on Mondays. 

Friends and admirers of Orage would arrive some time 
before the staff trooped down to join them. In the far corner, 
waiting for Orage one afternoon, Arthur Thorn remembers a 
small man in a cement-coloured suit, with a stutter and a 
wisp of untidy hair across his head — it was Arnold Bennett. 
Later others might drop in, such as Katherine Mansfield, or 
Richard Aldington and Ivor Brown. 

‘One afternoon,’ said Mr Thorn, ‘I entered Orage’s very 
small, dog-kennel of an office which was packed tight with 
people talking. Leaning uncomfortably against a tall window 
was a young man with a large hat cocked over one eye, intro- 
duced by the editor as Ezra Pound. My outstanding first 
impression was of a highly-strung, extremely mercurial per- 
sonality, glimpsed in a stream of sunlight that poured through 
the window. In some way there was an uncommonly elegant 
look about the young newcomer.’ 

‘Pound was rather restless, impatient and dynamic. We were 
all talking about our contributions as Orage sat at his little 
table, pipe in mouth, glancing around with a sardonic yet 
friendly smile at everybody.’ 

It was not long before Thorn discovered that Pound and him- 
self were exactly the same age, twenty-two, and one afternoon 
in 1912 the group at the ABC broke up earlier than usual. 
‘It was a wonderful summer day in July and Pound suggested 
that I should come home with him. He used to cover great 
distances in London and the two miles to Kensington was 
nothing to such a good walker. He moved with such long strides 
that I found it difficult to keep up the pace!’ 

The two young men went up Chancery Lane and along High 
Holborn, past the Holborn Empire where Orage and some of 
his friends often went to see George Robey or Harry Lauder, 
and then along Oxford Street, past the all-too-new outline that 
Selfridge had built two years previously and later as a bankrupt 
watched from a window across the way. At Marble Arch they 
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turned down below the site of the old Tyburn gibbet, its 
associations annulled by the age of public lavatories. Along the 
avenue running parallel to the main road stood a few carriages 
under the heavy-leaved trees, the horses’ tails tossing the flies 
away in the afternoon heat. 

Where Kensington Gardens are railed off from Hyde Park, 
under low branched chestnuts nursemaids or couples sit in the 
shade. The path dips down to the little natural valley and the 
Italian garden. Four great pans of water soften over the reflected 
sky and the Italian pavilion; only partly hidden by trees is 
the high background of houses along the Bayswater Road. 

The walkers, one more conventionally dressed than the other, 
both good-looking, were probably too busy talking to notice 
how the ground again moves upward and the limes with their 
sticky sweetness leave a brown dust on grass bleached in places 
to the colour of sand, or to do more than glance at children 
and parents sailing boats on the Round Pond. Crossing the 
Broad Walk they would have ignored William III in his 
cumbersome clothes outside the Palace windows, and passing 
that group of ilex trees on the corner, found themselves under 
the high, bobbled London planes of ‘Millionaire’s row’. The 
narrow passage between the walls ofa residence and the barracks 
took them out into Church Street, and they went by the café 
where poetry was so often discussed over Miss Abbot’s 1s. 6d. 
lunch. Eventually they reached the small courtyard behind 
St Mary Abbott’s, in an area where once the stables and out- 
houses of Queen Anne’s palace had been grouped round an old 
farm and a little pond. 

‘I remember Pound letting himself into number ten and 
leading the way up to the first floor room. There he flung off 
his jacket and set to work to make tea on the gas ring.’ 

For a couple of hours they talked of books and people 
connected with The New Age or other publications. ‘I remember 
Ezra gave me his visiting card and I must still have it some- 
where. Yet as I left that evening to go back to a settled home, 
I had the impression that Pound was a good bit on his own at 
that time.’ 

In his letters Pound writes of walks with ‘Fordie’ (Ford 
Madox Ford) across the Gardens where they might run into 
Gilbert Cannan exercising Barrie’s large ‘dawg’, presumably 
as a prelude to running away with his wife.* If they went as 
* ‘No,’ Pound annotates, ‘took both of ’em.’ 
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far as Rotten Row, always crowded with riders in those days, 
they might have seen Cunninghame Graham’s elegant figure 
on horseback. At the weekend the novelist Violet Hunt enter- 
tained at South Lodge and there was tennis on the courts 
across the road. 

Pound’s letters often lead to the discovery of fresh material. 

‘Ernest Rhys in Hampstead reachable by motor bus — a few 
derelict hansom cabs in Hampstead . . . but top of *bus means of 
exploring London from 1912 onwards.’ 

In those days it was quite an outing to get to Hermitage Lane, 
to dine perhaps in the broad-fronted house which still stands, 
huge oak before the door, on a triangle of land between two 
roads. In Letters from Limbo, Ernest Rhys who had corresponded 
as a young man with Robert Browning, shows how the Every- 
man series brought him and his wife into touch with most of the 
writers of his period or earlier. For instance, on his return one 
afternoon, Grace Rhys told him that Hudson, who was then 
nearly eighty, was waiting for him in the garden. After tea they 
walked down through that most beautiful and least known of 
London’s parks, Golder’s Hill, through the little orchard 
where children pick up apples to eat, and down the avenue of 
chestnuts to where a pond is darker and greener among the 
trees. There Hudson noticed the waterfowl and remarked on 
the royal fern, osmunda regalis, which still grows along the edge 
of the bank on the opposite side, always strong and graceful, in 
autumn to colour of Burne Jones’ hair. As Rhys puts it: 


A descendant of the fern Gerard of the Herbal saw in 
Shakespeare’s day. 


‘Ezra Pound . . . kept us in a state of comic dread lest he 
should shock some innocent guest,’ Ernest Rhys wrote in his 
autobiography, and he describes a winter evening, when 
presumably the more starchy of their acquaintances were 
excluded. Ford Madox Ford had asked if he might bring a 
talented young schoolmaster from somewhere in the Midlands, 
who was contributing to The English Review, and with his air 
of man-about-town introduced the quiet and _ countrified 
visitor.* During dinner W. B. Yeats and Pound dominated the 
talk and at one point during the Irish poet’s monologue, Ezra 


* Both Pound and F. S. Flint suggest that Rhys combined several 
occasions in his account: no matter. 
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Pound took a red tulip from the central decorations and pro- 
ceeded to eat it, stalk and all. 

‘I was next to Ezra,’ said F. S. Flint, ‘and I wondered 
whether tulips were poisonous and that would have been the 
end of him.’ 

Hugh Law, M.P., mentioned how Yeats had paraphrased 
Ronsard and after he had spoken the poem most movingly 
W. B. Yeats gave them his own version. 

When Florence Farr had accompanied her speaking of verse 
with the psalter, Ford Madox Ford contributed a burlesque 
sonnet. Then, as Rhys continues, the young man who had been 
silent in a corner, rose nervously and very deliberately sat 
down at a desk with his back to the audience and read in an 
expressive but not very audible voice a number of love poems 
and several in dialect. After half an hour the others became 
restive and at last Ernest Rhys suggested he might need a little 
rest and with an awkward bow he got up and retired. This 
was D. H. Lawrence, perhaps meeting some of his fellow 
writers for the first time. 

Unfortunately, until Pound can be interrogated personally, 
certain passages in his letters must remain obscure. For instance, 
of Swift & Co. who published Ripostes : 


a beautiful and human chapter is to be writ re/ the rise and 
jailing of Granville, Napoleon of Publishing. 

AND it will have to wait (I mean what I know of it) will 
hv/ to wait oral transmission / visiting hours 2-4 P.M. 


Pound has always been in a hurry to express himself, 
‘Because there is some one thing one wants, more intensely 
to do,’ he wrote in 1923 of the autobiographical essay Jndis- 
cretions, ‘and because there are prosateurs ready to do this sort 
of record with more vigour and enthusiasm, and probably with 
more interest in prose than oneself.’ 

Thus if many of his letters at first seem crazily obscure, they 
help to suggest the youthful Pound as he uses and is used by his 
environment. These are only part of an enormous output, a 
selection of which will perhaps be available later: and they 
emphasize that much of Pound’s explosiveness, his tendency 
to overstatement, that generosity of time and enthusiasm given 
to so many other writers, is in fact, part of an almost obsessive 
paternalism. 








Out and About 


Monologue on the Dialogue 


T is mean to be ungrateful to the organizers of international 
| conterences but difficult not to be so. More often than not, 

conferences are but an excuse for people to travel, to meet, 
and to run one another down either in the frame of theoretical 
discussions or in whispers round the dinner-table. All this, of 
course, is a good thing, worth having high-sounding excuses. 
Human nature apparently requires that one should not 
indulge in such delights openly for their own sake. Let us 
therefore just acknowledge this psychological phenomenon 
without passing judgment on it, and pay profound tribute to 
those responsible for sponsoring and organizing the General 
Assembly this year, linked up with the Second East West 
Encounter, of S E C (Société Européene de Culture), in Venice 
on August 23rd to 29th. The meetings were held, as a rule, on 
the lovely little Island of St George, facing the Piazzetta, and 
perhaps the most enchanting of the social gatherings took place 
on stone benches decoratively grouped round a “Théatre de 
Verdure’, that is, an illuminated fountain on a lawn, where 
bags of cold chicken, cheese, and white wine was distributed 
amongst the attending hundreds of hommes et femmes de culture. 
Practically all present deserved this epithet: they were making 
good company, irradiating good will, and were devoted to 
good causes. Such occasions, if they were not in existence, 
ought to be invented. 

As to the general excuse for these wholesome activities, that 
was not altogether sufficiently vindicated by the events, though 
through no fault of the S E C leadership. That Society believes 
in Dialogue. By that it means, quite rightly, the unfettered 
exchange of views in personal talks. Whether there are 
massacres in one part of the Globe, or communities stiffened 
by terror and mutual hatred in the other, men and women of 
culture must carry on being men and women of culture, /e 
dialogue continue. That is a fascinating though in a way gruesome 
idea: to meet mass murderers or their cultured vindicators in 
the extraterritoriality of stern doctrinal expositions and gay 
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picnics. I was eager to join in. I learned that some members, 
mainly Norwegians, had resigned after the Russian onslaught 
on Hungary in 1956, feeling that they would be unable to talk 
generalities with the supporters of régimes responsible for it. 
I personally felt it my patriotic duty to be less of a sensitive 
Hungarian patriot than were my Norwegian fellow-members. 
I am not touchy about shaking hands with the gaolers of my 
brethren once I feel that my brethren may benefit. ‘Hit me, 
but listen to what I am saying,’ Themistocles said. However 
cruelly you have hit those nearest to me, listen at least to what 
I have to say on their behalf: this is the way in which I should 
like to apply his device. The dialogue must continue, at all 
costs. It must — but can it? 

I still hope it can. But it would be insincere for me to pretend 
that the impressive meetings on the Island of St George have 
enhanced my hopes. The Russian delegates never turned up. 
Ilya Ehrenburg and some other scholars and writers from the 
Soviet Union had been expected. But since they had failed to 
receive a guarantee that disagreeable questions would not be 
asked of them, they excused themselves. Members from 
Hungary and other satellite states failed to obtain visas either 
from the Italian Government or their own. Some Yugoslavs 
did arrive: after all, it is their fate to act as the East where the 
East proper wants to be unrepresented. Some odd Poles also 
attended, hesitatingly, embarrassed, and friendly; two or three 
East-Germans; and a mysterious Mr Wu, representing the 
millions of Chinese men of culture. 

Then there were some Communist speakers from the West, 
namely Italy and France, who couched their words in a very 
civilized and moderate style. They acted as honorary Easterners. 
The Westerners, that is, the believers in personal freedom and 
parliamentary democracy, felt that there was nothing to argue 
about. The East was absent. The representatives of the East 
were tactful. The West, on the other hand, was absent in mind 
and outdoing in tactfulness even those physically absent. 
The basic issues were hardly, if ever, raised. I took the liberty 
on one occasion to mention my imprisoned fellow-writers in 
Hungary, Tibor Déry and Istvan Bibé (the latter just now 
sentenced to life imprisonment), but as I felt many would 
resent my dwelling on such controversial issues I did not press 
them. The frame of the Dialogue was saved, and the Dialogue 
discontinued. 
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In exchange, we heard some edifying monologues from 
distinguished scholars and artists, French, British, Italian, 
Swiss, Left American, and the like, on the conditions of 
literary, artistic, and scientific creation, and on the dangers of 
nuclear armament. The most powerful monologuizer on 
Dialogue was the Secretary General, Professor Umberto 
Campagnolo, whose thoughtful though somewhat hazy report 
served as the basis of discussions. The ideas of that Report 
were reflected, albeit in a watered-down edition, in the 
Resolution ultimately accepted, against two or three nay’s and 
uncountable (at any rate uncounted) abstentions. 

I belonged to those who abstained, and should therefore like 
to correct my attitude by stating that I was wrong in doing so. 
I should have voted yea. The Resolution was altogether framed 
in noble terms by intellectuals who had, quite rightly, reached 
the conclusion that nothing short of a World Government 
could offer even an approximate guarantee against the exter- 
mination of mankind by nuclear weapons. They did not express 
this in so many words, nor were they all convinced of it; some 
seemed in doubt about the universal disaster lurking in the most 
brilliant achievement of modern science. But it was their great 
merit not to be satisfied with the stereotyped complaints about 
the naughtiness of bomb-makers and bomb-testers and to drive 
at the truism whose validity can only be disregarded by man- 
kind at its own peril. If I was somewhat disheartened by the 
over-tactfulness in dealing either with this truth or the funda- 
mental differences between the outlooks of Eastern and Western 
Governments, it may have been my fault. The Dialogue, at 
least this year, has not come about. This does not mean that it 
should not be tried again. 

PAUL IGNOTUS. 


Conversations in Black and White 


( HOSE side are you on, Mister? The niggers, or the 
V) V) English?’ It was the morning after the first Teddy 
boy attacks in that peeling slum which the news- 

papers call Notting Hill Gate, and its inhabitants ‘the Dale’. 
In my innocence it had not occurred to me to think that there 
were sides to a thing like that, any more than there are sides to 
the career of a sex maniac. You want him to be caught, and 
perhaps to be punished. Above all, you want him to stop. I 
imagined that ninety-nine people out of a hundred felt the 
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same way about gangs of louts who chased coloured people 
with sharpened railing bars. I was wrong. 

It was a young boy who asked me which side I was on. Not a 
Teddy boy, just the son of one of the low, glum houses in the 
street, or perhaps of the dismal flats named after some hero of 
charity. Seeing me hesitate, he may have thought his own 
ideological correctness in doubt. ‘I think all niggers ought to 
be shot,’ he said. Not wildly, but with pride and a touch 
of bravado, as who would say the Spurs could lick any team in 
the Midlands with nine men. 

I had just arrived on the spot, to have a look around. The 
boy gave me a new perspective. This I had not expected. 
What struck me was that the hate seemed to him a normal, 
even a respectable attitude. No doubt he didn’t mean what 
he said. But it was a fair bet that he had been listening to 
somebody who meant every word. 

Even in one particular small area, a social conflict is a 
complex thing. It has no cause, and no solution in terms of 
certainty. One friend of mine who lives in W.11 has never seen 


. a white man attack a negro, and has seen negroes attack white 


men on several occasions. Another, a reporter, patrolled the 
whole neighbourhood of Latimer Road tube station (a mis- 
nomer — it is an elevated railway from Paddington to Hammer- 
smith) on the worst night of the rioting and never saw a hand 
raised in anger. What is worse, as I worked my way through 
the area, talking to people in pubs, cafés, in shops and at their 
garden gates, there were certain facts, beliefs, allegations, 
which recurred in exactly the same form again and again. 
But this could mean either of two things. What one heard 
three times might be true. Or it might have been deliberately 
spread about. 

Let me give an example. I heard nothing more often than 
that the magistrate before whom the first rioters came up had 
a daughter married to a coloured man. ‘President of the Negro 
League of London, he is; what do you f—— expect?’ The 
belief is general, but untrue. It seems more reasonable to hold 
that it is a lie deliberately spread than that dozens of people 
independently blundered on it because it was the Zeitgeist of 
the neighbourhood that they should. 

As a matter of fact I believe that the question of deliberate 
stimulation of the rioting is largely a red herring. A number of 
bodies, the British Union of Movement among them, certainly 
took advantage of an inflamed condition to inject their little 
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In exchange, we heard some edifying monologues from 
distinguished scholars and artists, French, British, Italian, 
Swiss, Left American, and the like, on the conditions of 
literary, artistic, and scientific creation, and on the dangers of 
nuclear armament. The most powerful monologuizer on 
Dialogue was the Secretary General, Professor Umberto 
Campagnolo, whose thoughtful though somewhat hazy report 
served as the basis of discussions. The ideas of that Report 
were reflected, albeit in a watered-down edition, in the 
Resolution ultimately accepted, against two or three nay’s and 
uncountable (at any rate uncounted) abstentions. 

I belonged to those who abstained, and should therefore like 
to correct my attitude by stating that I was wrong in doing so. 
I should have voted yea. The Resolution was altogether framed 
in noble terms by intellectuals who had, quite rightly, reached 
the conclusion that nothing short of a World Government 
could offer even an approximate guarantee against the exter- 
mination of mankind by nuclear weapons. They did not express 
this in so many words, nor were they all convinced of it; some 
seemed in doubt about the universal disaster lurking in the most 
brilliant achievement of modern science. But it was their great 
merit not to be satisfied with the stereotyped complaints about 
the naughtiness of bomb-makers and bomb-testers and to drive 
at the truism whose validity can only be disregarded by man- 
kind at its own peril. If I was somewhat disheartened by the 
over-tactfulness in dealing either with this truth or the funda- 
mental differences between the outlooks of Eastern and Western 
Governments, it may have been my fault. The Dialogue, at 
least this year, has not come about. This does not mean that it 
should not be tried again. 

PAUL IGNOTUS. 


Conversations in Black and White 


' HOSE side are you on, Mister? The niggers, or the 
V) V) English?’ It was the morning after the first Teddy 
boy attacks in that peeling slum which the news- 

papers call Notting Hill Gate, and its inhabitants ‘the Dale’. 
In my innocence it had not occurred to me to think that there 
were sides to a thing like that, any more than there are sides to 
the career of a sex maniac. You want him to be caught, and 
perhaps to be punished. Above all, you want him to stop. I 
imagined that ninety-nine people out of a hundred felt the 
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same way about gangs of louts who chased coloured people 
with sharpened railing bars. I was wrong. 

It was a young boy who asked me which side I was on. Not a 
Teddy boy, just the son of one of the low, glum houses in the 
street, or perhaps of the dismal flats named after some hero of 
charity. Seeing me hesitate, he may have thought his own 
ideological correctness in doubt. ‘I think all niggers ought to 
be shot,’ he said. Not wildly, but with pride and a touch 
of bravado, as who would say the Spurs could lick any team in 
the Midlands with nine men. 

I had just arrived on the spot, to have a look around. The 
boy gave me a new perspective. This I had not expected. 
What struck me was that the hate seemed to him a normal, 
even a respectable attitude. No doubt he didn’t mean what 
he said. But it was a fair bet that he had been listening to 
somebody who meant every word. 

Even in one particular small area, a social conflict is a 
complex thing. It has no cause, and no solution in terms of 
certainty. One friend of mine who lives in W.11 has never seen 


. a white man attack a negro, and has seen negroes attack white 


men on several occasions. Another, a reporter, patrolled the 
whole neighbourhood of Latimer Road tube station (a mis- 
nomer — it is an elevated railway from Paddington to Hammer- 
smith) on the worst night of the rioting and never saw a hand 
raised in anger. What is worse, as I worked my way through 
the area, talking to people in pubs, cafés, in shops and at their 
garden gates, there were certain facts, beliefs, allegations, 
which recurred in exactly the same form again and again. 
But this could mean either of two things. What one heard 
three times might be true. Or it might have been deliberately 
spread about. 

Let me give an example. I heard nothing more often than 
that the magistrate before whom the first rioters came up had 
a daughter married to a coloured man. ‘President of the Negro 
League of London, he is; what do you f—— expect?’ The 
belief is general, but untrue. It seems more reasonable to hold 
that it is a lie deliberately spread than that dozens of people 
independently blundered on it because it was the Zeitgeist of 
the neighbourhood that they should. 

As a matter of fact I believe that the question of deliberate 
stimulation of the rioting is largely a red herring. A number of 
bodies, the British Union of Movement among them, certainly 
took advantage of an inflamed condition to inject their little 
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squirt of poison. Meetings were held — rather cautious ones. 
What was circulated in print was less mild, and what may have 
been said in whispers may have been venomous. No doubt all 
this delayed the patient’s recovery, perhaps it was directly 
responsible for some of the nastier symptoms. But the point 
of this article is to describe the conditions of the human spirit 
in W.11 as it appeared in a number of conversations. I think 
that these conversations show that that spirit had very little 
need of actual agitation to erupt into brawling and persecution. 
Important it may have been. It is certainly worth stopping if the 
police can stop it — some of the filthy anti-negro sheets which 
have appeared should certainly be prosecuted. But it is too 
cheap and easy to see the ubiquitous hand of the Fascists 
behind every milk-bottle that was thrown. 

What I want to record here is a little shower of sparks from 
the anvil of discord. They are texts which may be preached on 
in any sense. But they are authentic; this is how people actually 
talked to me about their coloured neighbours and the violence 
directed against them. 

Almost the first person I talked to was an old woman at the 
gate of her dusty little garden, a Mrs Mop figure, complete 
with apron and duster over head. For her it was a shocking 
business : 

damn silly, daft, that’s what I call it. Hitler never drove me 

away from my little house. He never made half so much row 

as those boys. Just a lot of bad boys, that’s what they are, and 

why they want to chase after those poor coloured fellows I 

don’t know. Decent folk they are, most of those black boys. 
The old lady was fairly representative of one element in the 
neighbourhood, most obvious, sorry to say, among the older 
people. They just lamented the whole business. 

There were some interesting variants. One intelligent young 
barman drew the line at attacking the police. He had had to 
help a young constable, badly cut and with a pack of rough 
boys at his heels, over his bar and up the private stairs. To 
the barman, this was the most disgusting aspect of the whole 
affair. I got the impression that he was pretty used to people 
settling their quarrels summarily, but that order should 
ultimately be respected just the same. 

Curiously, an elderly police sergeant took just the same line. 
He told me that the people of the Dale had always settled their 
troubles with knives. He seemed pretty stoical about it. I 
gathered that the question of colour was an extraneous one 
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for him, something worked up by the press who didn’t care 
what appalling affrays took place in unseen slums so long as 
there was no race angle to splash. On the other hand I saw 
dozens of policemen of all ages out in the streets with large 
crowds hanging about looking for trouble, and saw nothing to 
complain of in their attitude. They had a slight tendency to 
concentrate on moving people on at the expense of breaking 
up actual incidents, but they all seemed miserable and angry 
at the whole business. They were certainly not taking sides or 
looking for crowns to crack. 

But it was the police who shocked the older men in the pub. 
One man stuck his face into mine and accused me of being 
too young to remember the slump. I admitted the charge. 
‘Ah’, he triumphed, ‘then don’t tell us. We’ve seen it. The 
rossers always stick up for the bosses.’ In vain to ask how West 
Indian immigrants could be identified with the bosses. It was 
enough that the police had tried to protect them, Their case 
fell ipso facto. 

It is perhaps worth saying that almost none of my conversa- 
tions rose far above this idiotic level in point of dialectic. It 
has been explained often enough that the trouble district is 
notoriously violent with more than its ration of crime. What 
isn’t brought out is the fearful stupidity which makes people 
the prey to any half-truth or rumour. There were five other 
clients in this particular pub. Two of them, husband and wife, 
owned a boarding house with some coloured lodgers; quite 
intelligibly, their only reaction was fear that their house might 
be burgled and that ‘the insurance’ would not pay. They were 
not insured and the barman was unable to persuade them that 
they therefore could not expect to be paid. 

The other three men were all young, all Irish and construc- 
tion labourers. They told me that they worked some weeks on 
the Shell building and the tube modernization, where they 
could earn as much as fifteen shillings an hour. They paid 
three or four pounds a week for digs, and they could afford to 
work only two or three weeks a month. They explained cheer- 
fully enough that the money all went on drink, and one of them 
volunteered the suggestion that if West Indians stuck to drink, 
like Irishmen, they wouldn’t get into trouble over girls. 

The next pub down the street was different. It was dominated 
by a group of five or six men who were singing angry anti- 
negro songs round the piano. They were hard to place — locals, 
certainly, neither Fascist agitators nor hooligans out for 
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violence with impunity. They were definitely looking for 
trouble and with monotonous obscenity they blinded and 
cursed the spades, the bogies, the f—— press, the f—— beak 
and the nigger-lovers. They told me that they would do 
unprintable things if I could show them one black bastard 
who wasn’t a ponce. They repeated a number of stories to prove 
that all white women were longing for black ——, and they 
were full of stories about white men who had got severe sen- 
tences for fighting coloured men who had been let off with a 
caution. 

This pub was the black spot of the district. When it spewed 
out its patrons on to the pavement at three o’clock there was 
immediately a fight between white youths and a coloured 
_ boy. But in far less openly pugnacious circles, I heard the same 
sort of prejudice, more quietly, but with the same finality about 
it. 

Perhaps the most interesting exchange of all was in a little 
café where young mechanics in the local garages gathered with 
their girls after work to listen to the juke-box. A little man 
with a civil servant air was arguing with a huge stranger in 
overalls who rather surprisingly said he was a dance-band 
musician. The argument had a semblance of debating pro- 
cedure about it. The big man insisted on saying ‘coloured 
people’; he had worked with West Indians, and he knew they 
objected to being called blacks and he scolded a boy for using 
the word. But he was convinced that the majority of coloured 
men in London drew £5 or £6 in National Assistance; that they 
had graft for getting council flats and buying houses, and that 
they were not to be trusted. He said he knew of two houses in 
the street which were used as brothels by West Indians who had 
got white girls working for them. He was challenged, and he 
pointed out two houses, one of them a club which may have 
been immoral and was certainly said to be noisy at night. The 
other was the home of a West Indian labourer with a white wife; 
I saw them later cowering behind broken windows. 

The little man asked why one should be violent with negroes. 
The musician told a story I heard many times that day — that 
his own wife had been accosted. ‘A big coloured fellow came up 
to her and say “Come with me, honey.” Well she went straight 
home and she sleeps with a carving knife by the bed. What 
would you do if a coloured man picked up your wife ?’ The civil 
servant said his wife wouldn’t go with a coloured man, or any- 
one else. Jeers from the bystanders. ‘Well, she might,’ said the 
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musician quickly. ‘And if she did, you’d have to do him. Spoil 
his attractions.’ There was no doubt that all the boys in the 
café agreed about the frailty of woman and the inevitability 
of vengeance. 

As I moved round the sleazy neighbourhood, I met astonish- 
ing signs of redemption. White housewives told me they were 
doing the shopping for coloured neighbours who dare not 
show their faces. I also had brushes with youths who brutally 
provoked one and then said they would come back ‘with a mob 
of the boys to sort you out.’ There were men who complained 
moderately that the West Indians were a rowdy lot, and men 
who screamed obscenity about the orgies that went on in their 
chains of brothels. But depressing pervasive conviction oozed 
from crumbling houses and drunken knots of disputants, 
hung heavy and menacing round the dank hair of the slatterns 
leaning by the hour from their windows in the hopes of seeing 
violence. It was that the whole society of the slums is over- 
ripe for hatred. 

Stupidity swallows every malicious lie. Failure resents every 
immigrant who has saved up to buy his house. Men with 
sluts for wives brood in jealousy of the mythical sexual feats of 
negroes. If you are out of a job the coloured man has stoien it. If 
your house is a pigsty, he has fiddled a council flat. If your girl 
has walked out, he has seduced her. And if you are used to 
violence, tolerate it as normal, even welcome it as diverting, 
you will not express your resentments by writing to your M.P. 

Stray conversations, pieced together from the one corner of 
London which has erupted into racial violence, prove nothing. 
But there are hundreds of neighbourhoods in London . . . and 
in Moss-side and Hunslet and Smethwick, which ought to be 
on our conscience. How many of these neighbourhoods offer 
people enough in security, education, comfort, happiness if you 
like, to make them strong enough to accept the first stranger 
who pinches a girl-friend or plays his gramophone late at 
night. The coloured man is not just a heaven-sent quarry for 
hooligans with switch-blades. He is a scapegoat for everything 
wrong with a miserable district. We have plenty such. 

And for full measure, one last conversation. In the lounge of 
a Mayfair hotel. With an American lady, delightful in every 
way, but raised in Tennessee. She reminded me of an article I 
had written about Alabama. Frankly she was delighted at 
what happened in W.11. 

HENRY VANE. 
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The Giant in the Dark 


N all the recent talk about race riots there has been little 
[ sscove to understand the psychological implications. 

Some people seem to be aware of them — those who have 
incited teenagers to mob violence and a few of the more 
popular dailies. A single photograph can be eloquent. All that 
is needed is a black man talking to a white woman. And, if 
your political sympathies are far to the right, you can add a 
caption: How Much Longer Can We Tolerate This? This gambit 
will mobilize more anxiety and fear than any smoothly com- 
posed appeal to reason or decency will allay. 

That is the polite form. In the streets it is replaced by action, 
and sexual accusations are flung around as liberally as milk 
bottles. The morning after — and the splash of four-letter words 
echoes among the grand old walls of our court rooms while 
pink, well-washed lads listen shamefacedly to a policeman 
reporting what had been shouted at the height of the mob 
crisis. “Let’s get some of the f—— niggers.’ ‘We'll murder the 
bastards.’ The parents in the court lobby try to justify their 
sons. ‘Bits of white girls strip in front of the niggers in base- 
ments.’ “There are two nigger brothels just next to us.’ ‘All the 
blackies live off white girls.” That such charges are ludicrous 
is obvious. Why, in the mouths of agitators, they can become 
dangerous is not so generally understood as it ought to be. 

We already know how in periods of anti-semitism Jews can 
be called ‘filthy Yids’, etc. And we also know that in so far as 
these things can be attributed to races rather than individuals, 
Jews tend to be almost fanatically clean. Yet that has never 
interfered with the reflexes of the typical anti-semite when he 
hears the word ‘filthy’ applied to Jews. 

What is the basis of these responses? It certainly cannot be 
a rational one, so we may as well take the plunge and look for 
unconscious motivation — reasons beyond the control of reason. 

It is widely known that the patient in analysis will recall 
childhood memories of his parents’ sexual life. These memories 
abound in fantasies about the size of the parents’ genitalia. 
To the toddler of four, who sees his father undressed, (or 
perhaps imagines it), the penis of his father is simply enormous 
... the size of a big knife, a big gun, a torpedo... as big as a 
lamp-post. For his father is huge. He is a giant, a bear in the 
woods. And the little boy must be careful of giants in the dark. 
They do awful things . . . choke you to death, cut you up in 
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little pieces with that big knife, or shoot you to death with their 
big gun. Hints, tiny clues from the darkened bedroom next 
door, confirm these imaginings. Mother . . . the pure, white, 
angel, is terrified too. He’s forcing her, threatening her, perhaps 
killing her. The little boy feels helpless to defend his mother 
yet the whole thing fascinates him, because he knows he does 
not fully understand. And anyhow, at another level, his daddy 
is a very nice man who brings him presents and whom he loves. 

These fantasies are general. All human beings experience 
them in the process of growing up. They give rise to anxieties, 
that the father will decapitate the little boy or disembowel 
the little girl, which cannot be retained in consciousness because 
they are too painful. Nobody, therefore, except during analysis 
will admit that he has had such fantasies. But even in the 
unconscious they continue to be active and the pendulum-like 
antagonism of successive generations which is such a feature of 
fashion, is one of their more acceptable, though quite irrational, 
manifestations. 

Certain people, though, are unfortunate in that they have 
only a thin veneer of consciousness, as it were, between such 
fantasies and reality. When this veneer cracks, as it often does, 
the fantasies pour into reality and colour it. Thus it comes 
about that for such people the Jew or the Negro can be easily 
identified with the giant in the next room who is doing dirty 
things to mummy. The precise mechanisms by which this 
transference takes place are complicated and variable, but in 
general any strange person who cannot be mistaken for the 
little boy himself will fit the réle of the sexy giant. 

The Negro is particularly well suited. His skin is dark, 
therefore he is dirty. But his skin is not only dark, it is the 
colour of excrement, therefore he stinks. Negroes themselves 
who have been unconsciously conditioned over centuries to 
accept this rdle, often make matters worse by boasting inter- 
minably and boringly about their sexual prowess. Also, there 
are among the present group of West Indians in England many 
unmarried men who are naturally on the look-out for mates, 
and if one of them happens to take a liking to the sister of our 
little boy or even his widowed mother, the identification with 
the giant in the next room becomes still easier. This, I think, 
is a very real factor in accounting for the peculiar intensity of 
anti-Negro feeling in a country where anti-semitism never 
got beyond the stage of a slight social irritant. In all their 
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migrations, Jews have been accompanied by their women- 
folk. Negroes seldom have. Certainly the slave ships made 
no provision for family units. 

My belief that the Negro is being identified with the dirty, 
sexy father is further strengthened by the fact that, as far as I 
have been able to gather, only the Negro male arouses resent- 
ment. There are, I am sure, as many Negro prostitutes as there 
are pimps, yet the white pimp who exploits the Negro prostitute 
arouses no animosity — nor does the prostitute herself. Then 
too, whereas Jewish children were particularly vulnerable to 
anti-semitism, the Negro child, before puberty, is generally 
accepted, even in the Deep South, as a sweet little thing 
while his mother is thought of as the kindly, comfortable, black 
Mammy of film legend. These myths may be insulting, but at 
least they insure the physical well-being of Negro women and 
children. 

Merely to understand this process by which the most 
ridiculous of childish fears is transferred indiscriminately to 
whole classes of human beings who differ widely from one 
another, is to go a long way toward combating the evils of 
racial tension. Were it understood in South Africa, the whole 
notion of white supremacy would disappear, since it would be 
seen to represent nothing more than the supremacy of the pure, 
white mother who is the reluctant victim of father’s lust. 
Extensions of this myth have, indeed, led to many of the most 
profound illuminations, particularly that of the Immaculate 
Conception. It is a sad thing to see such mature insights being 
reduced again to the infantile level and expressed by the 
aggressive howling of a mob. | 
MARIE BATTLE. 
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mind. One is of the coloured student who suddenly, in 

broad daylight, had to run like a fox for his life and was 
saved by a shopkeeper who gave him refuge; the other of little 
children of the district talking about ‘dirty niggers’. My friends 
in Fleet Street tell me that it is a long time since public opinion 
was so deeply disturbed by an event at home and so ready to 
applaud liberal comment. The serious newspapers have been 
very good on the subject. The Manchester Guardian was admirable 
in its leaders and its reporting — but that is only what one expects 
from a paper of its traditions. The Times was full of wisdom 
and put the case against Lord Salisbury’s proposal for limi- 
tation of immigration as well as it could be put. The Observer 
kept its strong feelings in within bounds and was all the more 
persuasive. The Sunday Times put the situation in factual per- 
spective. And the Economist, a paper which is usually economical 
of emotion, was surprisingly eloquent. 


Tina. are two stories of Notting Hill I can’t get out of 


Wherever, [said the Economist under the headline “The 
Nazis of Notting Hill’], wherever the coloured immigrants 
are collected, the rootless youths (and older drunks) have 
found a focus at last for their activities. There in West London 
— and soon, if they are not checked, elsewhere — is a stage they 
can strut upon; into the murky hinterland of the White City 
greyhound racing track where there is a sizable and rather 
conspicuous coloured minority, the youthful scum of even 
distant London is riding to battle on the evening tubes. 
There, too, when the hunt is up, they have found a saddening 
and increasing sympathy from some resentful elders who see 
in their coloured neighbours, sharing inevitably their vices 
as well as their virtues — and their accommodation — the easy 
scapegoat for everything that is out of joint in their world. 
The old smouldering distrust of strangers is fanned by the 
new orgiastic excitement. The violence that began as another 
horrid chapter of juvenile crime could too easily become the 
first act in a real and beastly race conflict. 
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The Economist came out passionately against rationed or 
selective immigration for Commonwealth citizens from the 
highest motives, though, being the Economist, it found it neces- 
sary to add that the enlightened attitude coincides with self- 
interest. The economy needs a revolving pool of about 2 per 
cent unemployed so that it may function smoothly and those 
West Indians who find themselves temporarily in that pool 
are keeping native British workers out of it. 

I was surprised to see Maurice Edelman, M.P., arguing 
in the Daily Mail that no commonwealth immigrants should 
come to live in Britain unless they had a job and living accom- 
modation all lined up. This, it seems to me, would keep out 
all but a few immigrants. The only ones who could comply 
with such conditions would be white and middle class. As 
A. P. Wadsworth used to say to me once each month: ‘You 
always forget, my boy, that the Labour party is not really a 
liberal party, never was and never will be.’ 

Tribune, however, which has always had a fine radical streak, 
argued strongly against discrimination. I wonder though why 
the Daily Mirror supported the Edelman-Salisbury line. Usually, 
it has a pretty clear idea of what the Commonwealth is and is 
striving to be and has generous liberal and humanitarian 
impulses. Perhaps one of the Mirror’s wiser counsellors was on 
holiday. 


* * * 


Of course the problem presented by West Indian and 
Pakistani immigration is a real one and very difficult to solve. 
It is still hard, in almost any part of the country, to get decent 
unfurnished accommodation at a reasonable price. This means 
that the landlord usually is able to choose his tenants and 
almost all landlords give preference to white applicants — for 
good business reasons as well as for bad racial ones. The 
coloured immigrant is forced to take the worst accommodation 
at the highest prices. His access to information about accom- 
modation to let is through his compatriots who can give him 
information only about their own neighbourhood. 


* * * 


We have been surprised, I think, at Notting Hill by three 
facets of the situation. First, by the strength of the racial 
feelings; secondly, by the appetite for violence of the young 
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white hooligans who came to do battle; and, thirdly, by the 
condonation of violence by quiet, respectable, non-violent but 
deeply prejudiced people in Notting Hill. The last is the most 
disturbing of the three. Is that how it was in Germany? 

The problem of violent youth is not a new one and we are 
lucky that the gangs of to-day are so small. As every retired 
policeman will tell you, they were bigger and fiercer in the old 
days. Probably, however, for the first time in history we feel 
that this kind of violence is not due to personal and irredeem- 
able wickedness, but is a reaction by some weaker individuals 
to the kind of society we have created. We have a feeling 
too, that it should be possible by some reform of our 
attitudes and institutions to avoid creating a loutish minority. 
And it is true that we have made a lot of progress. There 
is far less street fighting and wife beating than there used 
to be even thirty years ago. My guess is that the problem of 
the violent tiny minority among the Teds has little to do with 
more recent influences, such as the threat of conscription, 
easy money for easy work, or the hydrogen bomb. I know one 
or two young people equipped with modern psychological 
skills who have patiently made relations with small gangs of 
Teds and won a little of their confidence. They say that these 
teenagers are like disturbed little children. They will be playing 
happily one moment and beating one another up and breaking 
up the joint the next. When the storm is over, they are peaceful 
again and seem to be unaware that they have behaved out- 
rageously. Their relations with parents and home are frag- 
mentary. Indeed, they seem never to have been able to make a 
real relationship with any adult. None of the traditional lads’ 
club methods is of the slightest use with this majority. It is just 
possible that a person of infinite patience and tolerance who is 
willing to abandon a censorious attitude to their behaviour 
without sacrificing his own values might become a point of 
stability for their lives; but so far nobody I know of has 
succeeded in this task. I wish we could bring over a few 
American trained group leaders. I feel there would be great 
advantages in having somebody outside our class system 
whom they could identify with the tough but just hero of the 
American film. This is not to deny by the way that the 
traditional methods of youth club leadership are effective for 
a majority of young men and women. The youth movements 
are looking anxiously for new methods to deal with the 
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unclubbable minority and of the sub-group which is violent 
and unstable. 
* * * 

How can one explain the growth in popularity of the 
Prime Minister? The News Chronicle Gallup poll figures have 
begun to show that Mr Macmillan is better liked than he was 
and that the Tories might win a general election. I don’t think 
that people outside the Conservative party realized what a 
shock it was when Mr Macmillan was made Prime Minister 
in preference to Mr Butler, who was regarded as the heir- 
apparent. The businessmen in the party thought of Mr Butler 
as their friend, the officials were impressed by his understanding 
of the political machinery, and the cultured minority saw him 
as a civilized man of our time with a useful concept of the 
‘New’ Toryism. Mr Macmillan was merely a good knockabout 
turn at the annual conference. What has happened, I think, is 
that Mr Macmillan’s real talents, recognized long ago at 
Westminster, have now become visible to the electorate, but, 
above all, to those Tories whose allegiance wavered during Sir 
Anthony Eden’s period of office. He has proved himself to be in 
economic affairs a cautious expansionist. No act of his has been 
more important than his acceptance of Mr Thorneycroft’s 
resignation, and Mr Macmillan has grown as all men grow 
when they hold high office. He has learned the fundamental 
lesson of modern politics that the Prime Minister is to-day not 
the leader of a faction but of the nation, that to the electorate 
he must seem to stand above petty party strife. Mr Gaitskell has 
yet to win the reputation in the country that he enjoys at 
Westminster. It is of course harder to do this from the 
Opposition Front Bench than from No. 10 Downing Street. 
He has, however, the right qualities. Indeed, he should find 
it easier to win the affection of the general public than of the 
Labour rank and file, which has a weakness for the hot- 
gospeller, though it is shrewd enough to know that the Party 
needs to be led by a cool statesman, capable of appealing to the 
whole electorate. 
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Barbara Lucas 


‘Return’ — the subject of a short story competition set 

by one of the national weeklies. Ulysses’ return, the 
Prodigal Son’s return, Charles Ryder’s return, the return from 
a coma or a mental breakdown, the return to a faith, the 
return to one’s vomit, an income tax return, the retour d’age . . 
I shall be fascinated to know how many people have gone in 
for this competition, and how many stories are inventive 
and original. I imagine that the largest single category of 
entrants for a competition of this kind is that of the ‘lesser 
novelist’: people who have published two or three novels, but 
have more than that number in typescript in a cupboard, 
reluctantly rejected; people who, if trapped into admitting 
that they have published a novel, and trapped into providing 
their name, see the familiar expression of feigned recognition on 
their interlocutor’s face. The lesser novelist, like the lesser 
celandine, is, I feel sure, a large and flourishing category, 
more stubborn, perhaps, than that other flourishing category, 
the T T R’s (Trying to Write’s) who are younger and more 
easily daunted, having not yet met with success. What ulcerates 
lesser novelists and T T R’s is when they think of an excellent 
mot, but have no vehicle by which to make it known, and the 
more they repeat it in mere conversation the more likely it 
seems that someone with a vehicle will bag it. (I have been 
clogged by such a mot for over a year and will seize this oppor- 
tunity to give it print; that just as a chronic reader is a book- 
worm, so is a chronic wireless listener a wire-worm, and a 
chronic tape-recorder fiddler a tape-worm.) If conversation 
were still recognized as being an art in itself, and admired as 
such, the print-itch might diminish. Except, of course, that 
conversation does not pay. 


A: the month I have been obsessed by the idea of 


* * * 


There is no short story (that I at least can see) contained in 
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my return every summer to the few rooms we own in an old 
farm house north of Paris. For ten years now we have spent 
part of the summer here, and I know this village better than any 
other. Though the farmsteads are down in the village itself, in 
the valley of the Oise, the farmlands are on the raised plain 
above, where we are too — hence the change-over from the 
large cart-horses trudging up the hill (and being shrilly braked 
down it) to tractors has been very noticeable and has happened 
since we have been here. Now all the farms are motorized and 
the richest is combined. It follows that the blacksmith, who 
used to operate opposite the church, has changed his métier, 
and the mechanic, who lives next door, has inherited his clients. 
This is the most striking change here, apart from births, 
marriages and deaths, arrivals and departures. The mechanic’s 
daughter, since last year, has married a butcher in Chartres; 
one refrains from exclaiming ‘Ah, Chartres!’ for it is a town like 
another. One exclaims, however, at the girl’s youth, which 
leads to a survey of the girls in the village, well on in their 
twenties, who are still unmarried — for example the daughter 
of the richest farmer. But with farming families we agree that 
it is different, for ‘les champs épousent les champs’ which makes 
for complications and delays. One is asked for inside informa- 
tion about ‘Margaret’ whose face occupies the covers of half 
the picture-papers. The best answer, which at least passes the 
buck, is to ask in return about Brigitte, whose face occupies 
the covers of the other half. 

In far-off good summers the farms have had the decoration, 
made of flowers and leaves, which signifies that their harvest is 
home, hoisted above their gates already by the end of July. In 
this most disastrous year the decorations are not yet up at the 
end of August. In proportion as the rain and storms flatten the 
sodden wheat over the plain, they make the thistles and nettles 
and cowparsley in our orchard into huge tropical plants in 
which one flounders like an ant in grass. People here have 
stopped saying it’s the ‘bombes atomiques’; this is too whimsical 
and speculative when as a fact 30 per cent of the year’s harvest 
has been written off. 

The French newspapers carry every morning a heading “The 
Bloody Roads’ with a list, underneath, of the fatal accidents 
of the previous day arranged according to the method of 
locomotion in which they took place. The death-rate is high 
(ninety-seven during the weekend of August 15th, which 
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corresponds to August Bank Holiday in England), but not for 
want of publicity. Nearly all the accidents seem to come from 
overtaking or bumping into a tree lining the road — i.e. from 
speeding, or wanting to get there sooner, or wanting to ‘save 
time’. I am reminded of Graham Greene’s short story about the 
man who, on going a long journey, chose one way rather than 
another so as to ‘save a day’. Why did he want to ‘save a day’? 
What in fact would he do with his ‘saved day’? In fact he was 
killed in it.... 
* * * 

A terrifying novel has helped me to weather the storms — 
Mario Soldati’s The Confession (André Deutsch, 115. 6d.). It is 
the story of a 14-year-old boy, Clemente, at school with the 
Jesuits in Turin, who thinks he has a vocation to be a priest 
(certainly his grandmother and the Jesuits think he has), and 
who is therefore minutely conscious of sin, especially as regards 
women, as is to be expected given the indoctrination he receives. 
Whenever he feels a temptation, he is beset with scruples and 
goes to confession. The indoctrination of the Jesuits is that one 
thing is evil - women; and when Clemente confesses his temp- 
tations with a lift-girl he is treated to a bad dose of hell fire - 
because, and this is very important, the Jesuits look on him as 
a future priest in whom any tendency of that kind must be 
eradicated from the start. 

His worst temptation concerns a 35-year-old friend of his 
mother’s, a beautiful, easy-going woman of the world who 
spends the summer holiday with Clemente and his family by 
the sea. Clemente’s father is away most of the time on business; 
his mother is trying to cope with a persistent lover; and 
Jeanette, the femme fatale, has many admirers. The atmosphere 
is sexy; Jeanette spends most of her time in a bathing-dress 
(though it is her elbows that particularly get Clemente), and 
it is only the grandmother who helps the boy to deal with his 
difficulties now that term is over and he is away from his 
confessor. Clemente loves and admires his grandmother, goes 
to Mass with her, and confession, and says his evening prayers 
with her. He shares a bedroom with her, and her only short- 
coming, in his eyes, is her snoring, but he can bear even that 
because he loves her so much. 

His great testing-time with Jeanette comes when the two of 
them go to visit friends of Clemente’s family — a ruse of the 
mother’s to get him out of the way while her lover visits her. 
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Clemente and Jeanette have to spend the night in a hotel, 
and Jeanette makes advances to him (she wants to ‘help’ him). 
Clemente, with a great effort of the will, resists, dashes to his 
bed, snuggles down, bursts into tears, but feels safe. A few days 
later, when back with his family, he gets up early from his 
afternoon siesta and goes down to the beach to play with another 
boy. They decide to gather shrimps together and go into a hut 
to prepare their nets. And here, finally, Clemente works off his 
repressed desires. ‘It doesn’t matter between us kids,’ the other 
boy says, shutting the door of the hut — so Clemente doesn’t 
confess it. And his grandmother says how good God is to have 
sent him a nice young boy to be friends with, to help him over- 
come his temptations and difficulties. God must be thanked; 
and what is so excellent is that there is so much of the summer 
left. And that is the end. 

This book is terrifying to anyone who has human happiness 
at heart, and who hates to think of the young undergoing 
ordeal by scruple, or even perversion by scruple. But to a 
Catholic, surely, it is terrifying in many other ways. It is 
terrifying that there should be priests who preach the all- 
women-are-disgusting doctrine, and particularly that they 
should preach it to would-be priests; it is terrifying to think 
that there is any priest who can only be celibate on that 
assumption; it is terrifying that priests should think that they 
have the hell-fire weapon at their disposal; and it is terrifying 
that Italians like Soldati — themselves educated by priests - 
should have become so anti-clerical as to be able to write a 
novel like this. Now Soldati - as we know from The Capri 
Letters — is perfectly capable of barging off into the psychologi- 
cally impossible: the American wife in that book could never 
have written such insane epistles to her Italian lover. And in 
The Confession there is, admittedly, a corresponding ‘impos- 
sibility’ — namely, that a Catholic boy shouldn’t know that 
homosexual practices are a much more ‘mortal’ sin than any 
relationship with a woman. But in spite of these provisos, this 
story carries conviction and presents a challenge to the Italian 
clergy which they should answer, and not just by shaking their 
heads over Soldati’s ambiguous position vis-a-vis the Church. 

The translation, by Raymond Rosenthal, has surprising 
lapses. One cannot refer to false premises or false assumptions 
as ‘false bottoms’ (suggestive of ‘falsies’?); and one cannot say 


‘balustrade’ for ‘altar rail’. 


* * * 
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A day to kill in Paris at the end of August. . . . I was to catch 
a train to Lisieux at six in the evening to stay with friends, and 
was given a lift in from our village at eight in the morning. I 
had one or two specific things to do, otherwise nothing, and 
such Parisians as I knew would certainly be away. 

The things to do didn’t take long. I had to visit two pub- 
lishers, Armand Colin in boulevard S. Michel, and Gallimard 
in rue Sebastien Bottin. Armand Colin, a publisher mainly of 
school books, has vast premises in what must have been a 
beautiful private ‘hotel’. The entrée is as big as a school library, 
with a wide, sweeping flight of stone stairs going up on one side 
to the piano nobile where the ‘secretariat’ is — i.e., where one can 
track down the member of the vast staff that one wants to see. 
Gallimard is more intime, with a Bardot at the reception desk 
and in every corner (this publishing house is very well known to 
British authors; I see that it has brought out L’ Homme en dehors 
this summer). The man I wanted to see about Simone Weil 
rights was away, so that ‘thing to do’ didn’t take long. I then 
went to see a Russian painter who I thought might have been 
kept in Paris in August through lack of fares, but he was away 
too. He lives right at the top of a tall, dilapidated immeuble in 
the long narrow rue de Seine — not at the S. Germain end 
where the market is, but at the river end where the street is 
lined with small bookshops and picture galleries. I visited the 
Galéries Raymond Duncan, where there was an undistinguished 
Salon d’Eté. The man in charge, anxious to break his day’s 
silence, asked me if I had noticed how different Paris was from 
how it used to be. I asked from what point of view? From the 
point of view of public manners, he said. La politesse frangaise 
was a thing of the past where Paris was concerned, though it 
still survived in the provinces. He said there were too many 
painters in Paris now, which led to hardness, bitterness and 
depression. 

Walking slowly up the rue de Seine, to kill the maximum 
amount of time, I saw in a bookshop a small slim volume of 
reproductions of the work of the painter Atlan. This interested 
me, as my Russian friend had brought this young painter to 
visit us in London a few years ago, saying he was up-and-coming 
and abstract, and indeed (with some regret) wouldn’t be the 
former if he weren’t the latter. I went into the shop and asked 
the price of this 3-inch by 4-inch booklet. I was soon out again. 
The only other booklet I envisaged buying was a Récit by 
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Pasternak (his Dr Zhivago and Essai d’Autobiographie were 
prominent in all the bookshops, incidentally). Here again I 
came away empty-handed; but the girl in this shop had 
manners quite other than those that had been deplored shortly 
before. When I said would she mind very much if I didn’t buy 
the book (which she had hooked from the window) she smiled 
sadly and said she minded only to think that people were too 
short of money to buy what they wanted. And then, as I walked 
along and saw all the cafés — very underpatronized in this 
‘empty’ Paris — it occurred to me (though I shun generaliza- 
tions) that France is, par excellence, the country that provides 
what people want, not what they ought to want, or should 
want at another time or in another place, but what they want 
here and now. Hence the sad smile when people can’t have 
what they want. The high prices don’t seem an obstacle to this 
end with les autres. 

Books in the bookshops, other than ones already mentioned: 
La Tragédie algérienne by Raymond Aron; Le Drame algérien et la 
Décadence frangaise: réponse 4 Raymond Aron by Jacques Soustelle; 
L’ Algérie trahie par argent: réponse 4 Raymond Aron by E. Beau de 
Lomenie; L’ Algérie et la République (much more recent) by 
Raymond Aron; L’ Algérie du 13 Mai by Paul Guérin; Actuelles 
IIT, Chronique algérienne 1939-1958 by Camus, and so on. Many 
books on de Gaulle; others on Bernadette. And I noticed a 
novel and poems by Brasillach given prominent place in the 
bookshop windows. Why, I wondered; perhaps an anti-Gaullist 
reminder from the Right? For de Gaulle could have stopped 
the shooting of this young writer in 1945, and the fact that he 
didn’t festers — together with many similar omissions — in 
right-wing circles. 

* * * 

I read that the Déme is going to become a cinema. . . . This 
is indeed a revolution and demonstrates two things: that the 
decline of the cinema cannot be the problem in Paris that it is 
in London (fewer televisions, I suppose, and a greater dis- 
inclination for sitting at home), and also that the popular 
post-war drift towards the S. Germain cafés really has under- 
mined Montparnasse (but The Dud Avocado seemed to give the 
lie to this). I, personally, cannot boast of memorable evenings 
spent at the Déme in the thirties; but for some months in 1938- 
39 I used to pram-push there to breakfast at about 7.30 every 
morning. Occasionally jaded revellers would still be nagging 
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at the bar, not yet having gone to bed (the Dome never closed). 
Waiters were usually washing down the floors and terraces 
with buckets and brooms. This was the least frequented hour 
of the day; I was often the only customer. Then I would 
return to our flat in the rue N. D. des Champs to get breakfast 
for the family. It was an agreeable start to the day. Also I was 
in the Déme one morning in late May, 1940, when the news 
came through that the King of the Belgians had capitulated. 
The Déme always had a fine collection of daily papers, French 
and English and probably those of other countries too (it was 
the hub of refugees in the ’thirties) that one could read and then 
replace on the rail. To return to the Dome after many years, 
and find it a cinema: could that be a short story? — for people 
who really had had what Katherine Mansfield calls ‘important 
emotions’ there? But that is a commonplace plot in our age of 
destruction, and has been done for ever in Jane Eyre’s return to 
Thornfield. (Does reconstruction on the spot turn the screw 
further? I can’t decide.) The passing of the Déme is more 
interesting to the middle-aged than the young, but nevertheless 
deserves a section to itself. 


* * * 


(Back to our village after a few days away. The harvest- 
home decorations are still not up in early September.) 

The return to London, after a few weeks’ absence, is curiously 
banal (once one has established, from the first glimpse up the 
street, that the house is still there). For some masochistic 
reason one makes a bee-line for the letters, knowing they will 
all be bills. Life hasn’t changed, except that, living in Notting 
Hill Gate, one feels one ought to black one’s face. There is, of 
course, the fun of the Empire line, except that, if one falls for it, 
one is certain to look exactly like Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 















The Jews in Poland 


They Did Not Die Alone 


Lucjan Blit 


*, . . Betrayal by the mass of the Polish people...’ ‘. . . The 
Polish people as a whole was determined to treat the Nazis’ 
“Final Solution” as a unique and even God-sent opportunity to 
rid Poland of all her Jews . . .. ‘For perhaps no other people in 
Europe — with the exception of the Germans — is burdened 
with a greater complex of guilt towards Jews than the mass of 
the Polish people.’ Thus was a nation of 27 million condemned 
as beyond redemption by Mr Reuben Ainsztein, writing in the 
last month’s issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Polish crimes 
did not end even with the war. Mr Ainsztein concludes that 
‘in many of those Poles who are generally regarded in this 
country as the natural allies of the West they (the Jews) still 
have the power of awakening blind hatreds as the events 
following the Poznan demonstrations [the anti-Stalin move- 
ment in 1956] have shown.’ 

At the end of the war the victorious allies put the leaders of 
defeated Germany in the dock. They accused and condemned 
the Nazi system — not the German nation — for all the un- 
speakable crimes committed against the peoples of Europe. Now, 
very many years later, Mr Ainsztein condemns the whole 
Polish nation en masse, though it was one of the main sufferers 
of the Nazi régime and its tribulations are still far from being 
over. 

Mr Ainsztein has pronounced this grim sentence on the basis 
of facts which are either dubious or downright false. Even those 
which are true are presented without any attempt to give their 
proper background. Their source is obvious. They were mainly 
compiled by the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw, which 
is controlled by Stalinists. Its director, Berl Marek, who spent 
the war years in Soviet Russia as a Communist official, laid 
down the Party line on the treatment of the Jewish tragedy in 
Poland in a pamphlet published in Moscow as early as 1944. 
It was meant to be distributed among the hundreds of thousands 
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of Polish Jews then rotting in Russia who hoped to return after 
the war to an independent Poland. Its purpose was to win their 
sympathy for the future Communist rulers of Poland, who 
were presented as their only possible defenders among a cruel 
and debased nation. 

Mr Ainsztein has evidently had no time to study the original 
sources dealing with the extermination of the Jews in Poland, 
and the armed resistance offered in the Ghettos of Warsaw, 
Wilno and Bialystok. He has also accepted the Party line that 
the whole non-Communist Polish underground movement, and 
the Sikorski and Mikolajezyk war-time governments in 
London, were controlled by ‘the Sanacja, the party which ruled 
Poland since 1926 together with the National Democrats.’ 
This is a travesty of the facts, as is also the canard which he 
repeats that ‘detachments of the (Communist) People’s Army 
attacked German gun positions [during the Ghetto uprising] 
from outside, supplied the Ghetto fighters with ammu- 
nition and, according to German sources, actually joined the 
Jews in their fight inside the Ghetto’. The anonymous ‘German 
sources’ are in fact the report of the Nazi command which 
destroyed the Ghetto and which invented the story to prove 
that they were fighting not against half-starved and mostly 
unarmed Jews, many of them women and children, but 
against Russian-armed Communist guerillas. 

The writer is no doubt deeply bitter. But bitterness is a 
treacherous guide in passing judgement on such a vast and 
complex case. This is, at least, a charitable explanation of a 
serious mistranslation. The name of the Polish Fascist war-time 
organization was: Nationalist Armed Forces (Narodowe Sily 
Zbrojne). Mr Ainsztein calls them: the Polish Armed Forces. 
The latter was the official title of all the fighting Poles — a title 
made famous by the Polish airmen of the Battle of Britain, the 
Polish soldiers defending Tobruk and storming Monte Cassino, 
and the Home Army which in autumn 1944 fought the tragic 
battle of Warsaw. By a slip of his pen Mr Ainsztein has turned 
all these men into Fascist thugs. All he could concede to the 
Poles who, as he grudgingly admits, have never produced a 
Quisling, is that they were ‘unable to collaborate with Nazi 
Germany’. But he at once adds that ‘the bulk of the Polish 
people found it perfectly feasible to sympathize and even co- 
operate with the Nazis in the extermination of their Jewish 
fellow-citizens’. 
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What is the truth about the help Polish Jews received from 
their gentile compatriots? Mr Ainsztein’s tale about the great 
réle the Communists played in it can be dismissed as a typical 
exaggeration. Until summer 1941 the Communists were bound 
to act in accordance with the then existing Soviet-German 
Friendship arrangements. Until July 1941 the Soviet press did 
not even once mention the Ghettos and the massacres of Jews 
in Nazi-occupied Europe. Communists in Poland were passive. 
Later they were a negligible force in the resistance movement. 
Most of them were brought to Poland by the advancing Soviet 
army at the beginning of 1945, when the extermination of the 
Jews had been practically completed. In the Ghetto battles the 
organization and command of the Jewish Fighting Organiza- 
tion was in the hands of Labour Zionists and Socialists (Bund), 
although some Jewish communists had their share in the 
heroic fighting. 

What help did the Jews receive from the London Polish 
government, and from its equivalent in Poland, the under- 
ground National Council and the Home Army? What we now 
know about the annihilation of the Jewish community in 
Poland leaves no doubt that more could have been done than 
was done. The gentile Poles had to endure heavy losses. But 
the Polish Jews were sentenced to perish, men, women and 
children, and the help should have been given in proportion 
to the danger. 

But it is also true that the bulk of political and practical help 
from outside which reached the Jews enclosed in their Ghettos 
came through the Polish government in London, and the 
patriotic Polish underground inside the country. It is not true, 
as the September article asserts, that the London Polish 
government kept silent about the anti-Jewish acts of the Nazis 
or did not warn the Poles against collaborating with them in 
these crimes. It was the Polish government which sent more 
than one note to the British and American governments, draw- 
ing their attention to the inhuman behaviour of the Nazis 
towards the Jews in Poland. As a result of Polish representations 
in November 1942, all the allied governments (including, of 
course, the Polish) published on December 17th 1945 a solemn 
warning of which the last sentence ran: ‘They (the Allied 
Governments) reaffirm their solemn resolution to ensure that 
those responsible for the crimes (against the Jews) shall not 
escape retribution, and to press on with the necessary practical 
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measures to this end.’ This warning, concerning not only 
Germans, was then being repeatedly broadcast to Poland, and 
circulated through the underground press in Poland. 

The next step was the formation of a special organization to 
help the persecuted Jews. It was not, as Mr Ainsztein states, an 
amorphous body ‘set up by the Catholic intellectuals’, but an 
official department of the Polish underground movement. 
Bernard Goldstein, a leader of the Jewish Socialist (Bund) 
underground inside and outside the Ghettos, writes in his 
memorable book The Stars Bear Witness (published in this 
country by Gollancz) : ‘On the Aryan [German term for gentile] 
side [of Warsaw] the Council for Aid to Jews was organized 
representing almost all the Polish parties. It was a sub- 
committee of the underground government. Its task was to 
supply Jews with documents and lodgings, to help Jewish 
children, to raise money and arms. And further: from the 
Polish government (in London) the Council received a small 
financial allotment, forged Aryan passports, work cards and 
other necessary documents for Jews’ (to make easier their illegal 
existence outside the Ghettos). “The Polish government in 
London provided special couriers. Money and correspondence 
came by plane and parachute.’ In the report about the 
activities dated November 15th, 1943, sent from Warsaw to 
their delegation abroad, the chairman of the Jewish Socialist 
underground, Dr Feiner, says in the part dealing with their 
finances: ‘apart from it we received through the Representation 
(of the London Polish government) once 795.000 zlotys and 
later 1.850.000 zlotys (whose value on the black market was 
£6.500).’ 

On the question of arms Mr Ainsztein states in one part of 
his article that ‘the policy of the Home Army was to deny 
Jews arms. .. .” And even more emphatically: ‘. .. The command 
of the Home Army refused to supply arms to the Jewish 
military organizations of the Vilno, Bialystok and Warsaw 
Ghettos.’ But a little later in the same article he says: “The 
chroniclers of the Warsaw Ghetto resistance have recorded the 
following deliveries of arms by representatives of the Polish 
Home Army.’ And then comes a list which is in accordance 
with the facts, apart from his sudden remark in parenthesis 
that ‘most of them were faulty’. What is the background of 
these facts? In reports from Warsaw to their representatives 
abroad the leaders of the Jewish underground organization 
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demanded that pressure be applied on the command of the 
Home Army to deliver greater quantities of weapons to the 
Warsaw and some other Ghettos. Marek Edelman, who was the 
assistant commandant of the Jewish Fighting Organization 
and is one of the few surviving heroes of the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising of 1943, writes in his memoirs of this period (The 
Warsaw Ghetto Fights, published in Warsaw and New York): 
‘There are very few arms in the Ghetto. One has to remember 
that this is 1942 and the [armed] resistance movement of Polish 
society is just beginning. . . . The first armed Polish actions 
take place in March 1943. No wonder that our endeavours to get 
arms from the representatives of the [London] government and 
from other organizations encounter great difficulties. .. .” And 
later in the same book: ‘At the end of December 1942 we got 
the first transport of arms from the headquarters of the Home 
Army. They are very few — some ten automatic revolvers. But 
this makes it possible to plan our first great action, which should 
take place on January 22nd [1943]. This will be a revenge 
action on the Jewish police.’ Then came a few more deliveries. 
Probably of greater value was the ‘factory’ installed in the 
Ghetto at the beginning of 1943 with the help of an officer 
delegated by the Home Army, which, until the uprising, was 
producing Molotov-cocktails. I am certain that more could have 
been done by the Home Army to provide the Ghetto fighters 
with arms, than actually happened. 

But what about the terrible accusation in Mr Ainsztein’s 
article that ‘the bulk of the Polish people . . . co-operated with 
the Nazis in the extermination of their Jewish fellow-citizens’ ? 
Before an answer is given to this question something has to be 
said about the character of the Nazi occupation régime in 
Poland. It is almost impossible for British people, who were 
fortunately not subjected to it, to visualize the utter degradation 
which such occupation means. During the war the Polish 
population was ruled by lawless terror. Without trial or any 
other legal process, people of both sexes were shot in their 
hundreds in the streets of Polish towns and villages, and tens 
of thousands were sent to extermination camps, there to die. 
Goldstein, who lived on both sides of the Ghetto walls, says 
this about the conditions of life for the non-Jews: ‘During the 
early part of 1943 the terror throughout all Poland entered a 
more severe and terrible phase. Armed German bands des- 
cended upon small towns and villages, indiscriminately 
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dragging out inhabitants, men, women and children, and 
shipping them away. All Poland became the scene of a wild 
human hunt. People went outdoors only under the pressure of 
extreme necessity. A thick fog of fear hung over the entire 
country’. It was enough to be a Pole to be in constant danger of 
disappearing into a Nazi camp. The punishment for hiding a 
Jew, even if it was only an infant, was instant death for the 
head of the household, and sometimes for his family too. 

While the Poles produced no Quislings, it would be foolish to 
imagine that all 25 millions were ready every day and every 
night of these 54 years of Nazi occupation to throw away their 
lives. Most of them simply wanted to survive. There were two 
minorities. One was composed of the many thousands who 
formed the network of the political resistance or took arms in 
the Home Army. There was the second minority, which lost its 
national and personal dignity and was ready, in return for 
material benefits, to serve the devil himself, and betray their 
closest friends to the enemy. The latter were the scum of the 
nation. Some of them, including Polish policemen, systemati- 
cally blackmailed Jews hidden in Polish homes. It frequently 
happened that when the victim could no longer pay his 
blackmailer, he was betrayed to the Gestapo, sometimes 
together with his gentile host. The war and the occupation 
made many people brutally selfish. Many Jews fell victims to 
this brutality, which the Nazis consciously spread among the 
Polish population. Pre-war anti-semitism played its réle. 

But contrary to Mr Ainsztein’s assertions that the Home 
Army and the Polish government refused to intervene against 
these human jackals, one finds in the Polish underground papers 
of this period communiqués of the underground courts, 
announcing sentences passed on such criminals. In every one 
of these communiqués, after giving the name of the sentenced, 
the carrying out of the sentence was announced. 

The debasement of some groups of people in occupied Europe 
was not a unique Polish phenomenon. The most dreaded 
annihilation squads used by the Nazis during the massacres in 
the Ghettos consisted of Soviet citizens, who had become 
Nazi collaborators. Not less degrading was the réle of the 
Jewish police in the Ghettos, who were used by the Nazis to 
round up victims for the gas chambers. In the extracts quoted 
above from Marek Edelman’s memoirs, we find voiced the 


burning hatred of this police. Bernard Goldstein also often 
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mentions the depravity of the Jewish police. Here is his 
description of the Warsaw Ghetto in August 1942: “The Ghetto 
became a bloody bedlam. Each day, to save his own skin, 
every Jewish policeman brought seven sacrificial lives to the 
extermination altar. He brought whomever he could catch — 
friends, relatives, even members of his immediate family. 
There were policemen who offered their own aged parents, 
with the excuse that they would die anyway.’ 


* * * 


Such were the sickening human results of the Nazi occupation 
of Poland. That some Poles also became infected was only to be 
expected. That so many remained loyal to the higher laws of 
humanity should command our admiration. Every Jew who 
survived in Nazi-occupied Poland did so only because gentile 
Poles risked their lives to hide him. Onlookers in happier 
countries may respect the nation which neither yesterday nor 
to-day has learned to bend its knees before totalitarian tyranny. 
It would be tragic if the Jewish victims of the Nazi system were 
used to deprive the Poles of the sympathy of the West. 
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THE NEW NOVELISTS : 
AN ENQUIRY 


Who are the outstanding new English novelists who 
have appeared since 1945? The London -Magazine 
has asked four critics—Anthony Quinton, Lettice 
Cooper, Frank Kermode and Maurice Cranston— 
to give their personal answers to this question in 
the Autumn Reading (November) Number of 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


It will also contain, among many other features, 
a study of five sketches for short stories by Thomas 
Hardy which have’ just been discovered, and new 
poems by Edith Sitwell, Terence Tiller, John 
Holloway and E. J. Scovell. 


Obtainable from all bookstalls from October 15th. 3s. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear BERNARD, — ‘Nationalistic judgements always seem to me 
the pons asinorum of the spirit’, you write in your German Diary of last 
month, Why then do you publish in the same issue an article which 
is full of such judgements and indeed of the most terrible charges 
against a whole nation, presented in a highly emotional mixture 
of proven facts, unproven hints and unprovable generalizations ? 

I am referring, of course, to Mr Reuben Ainsztein’s article on the 
behaviour of ‘the Polish People’ during the extermination of the 
Jews in Nazi-occupied Poland. As a member of your editorial board, 
I have, of course, often disagreed with the views put forward by 
other contributors, and hope to do so again. But this article moves 
me to protest because, in my opinion, it raises a question not only 
of views, but of standards. 

I think that most students would agree with Mr Ainsztein that 
‘the Nazis secured the acquiescence of the mass of the Polish people and 
varying degrees of collaboration on the part of an important minority 
for their policy’ towards the Jews; and that, if accepted as fact, is 
terrible enough. I should also agree that the rdle played by endemic 
Polish antisemitism in general, and by particular bodies such as the 
regular police, the fascist N S Z (who were not part of the Home 
Army) and even certain right-wing elements of the Home Army 
in facilitating the Nazi’s work of butchery deserve careful and 
impartial historical investigation. But Mr Ainsztein’s statement that 
‘the bulk of the Polish people found it perfectly feasible to sympathize 
and even co-operate with the Nazis in the extermination of their 
Jewish fellow-citizens’ is not only in flat contradiction with the 
more carefully weighed sentence quoted above. By blurring all 
relevant distinctions between the bulk of a people and a minority, 
between the moral responsibility of acquiescence in the crimes of 
others from motives of fear and indifference and the guilt of co- 
operating in such crimes from motives of racial hatred, it shows a 
spirit which is incompatible with such investigation because it has 
itself become tainted with such hatred. 

You may answer that nobody can expect the victims of such 
horrors to be dispassionate. But we are not dealing with the outcry 
of a victim trying to alert the world to atrocities which are being 
committed now, but with the deliberate digging up of horrors 
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which are fifteen years old, and there is in my opinion no justification 
for doing that unless it is done with the most scrupulous historical 
fairness: we can no longer save the victims, but we can and must 
beware of sowing new hatreds for old. Mr Ainsztein’s sneer at 
‘those Poles who are generally regarded in this country as the 
natural allies of the West’ — at a time when the Poles, and I mean 
the bulk of the Poles, continue to be victims of foreign oppression — 
is, I feel, unworthy of the traditions of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL. 
LONDON, N.W.8. 
SEPTEMBER 4TH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Str, — The wholesale massacre of Jews, by Hitlerite butchers in 
Central Europe and particularly in Poland causes, even to-day, 
more than fifteen years after this tragic event, a sense of revulsion 
and anger. This feeling must be almost unbearable to the sons of 
the Jewish nation who so often have been personally afflicted by 
the loss of all their near and dear ones. Such may have been the 
experience of Mr Reuben Ainsztein, whose article on the Jews of 
Poland appeared in the September number of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY under the heading: ‘Need they have died’? This would 
explain the bitterness of the article although it cannot excuse its 
unfairness. Together with all my compatriots, whose sufferings at 
the hands of the Nazis were second only to those of the Jews, I must 
resent Mr Ainsztein’s version. It is a slander of Poland’s good name. 
I have no doubt that competent spokesmen of the Polish Home 
Army will be given an opportunity by your journal of stating the facts 
in detail and will revive, for the benefit of your readers, more than 
one instance of Polish-Jewish co-operation against a common enemy. 
For my part I shall recall briefly what I know on the subject as a 
former member of General Sikorski’s War Cabinet in the years 
1941-43 and as Polish Ambassador in this country throughout the 
war. 

By the very title of his article* Mr Ainsztein suggests to the reader 
that, but for want of Polish help, Polish Jews, or at least a large 
proportion of them, could have survived. He declares that, with the 
sole exception of the Socialist and Communist parties (the latter, by 
the way, was practically non-existent in Poland), all other Polish 
political parties and groups were anti-Semitic! He asserts that even 
sections of the Polish Catholic Hierarchy shared such views. 
In a sweeping statement, he accuses the Polish population of 


* The title was not Mr Ainsztein’s. — Ed. 
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betraying Jews, hiding in the countryside, to the German Gestapo. 
He does more. He levels similar accusations against the Polish 
Home Army and particularly at its Command, which, according 
to him, did nothing, or practically nothing, in support of our Jewish 
co-citizens and ghetto fighters, although, according to Mr Ainsztein, 
we could have provided them with needed arms and removed them 
to safety. Finally, Mr Ainsztein condemns members of the Polish 
Government itself, amongst them the Minister of Information, 
Prof. S. Stronski, a man of broad views and of partly Jewish descent, 
for anti-Semitism and sabotaging efforts to bring help to Polish 
Jewry. Nor does he forget the Polish peasants, whom he accuses of 
murdering Jewish escapees, in order to loot their remaining belong- 
ings. 

According to Mr Ainsztein, the Home Army refused to accept 
Jewish volunteers and attacked and killed Jewish freedom fighters. 

I fail to understand what motive prompted Mr Ainsztein to 
marshal so many false and twisted facts. It is, alas, true that disaster 
befell Polish Jewry. German terror in Poland was unequalled any- 
where else in Europe. To shelter a Jew was a crime punished by 
death. I remember personally many stories told me by my friends, of 
the fearful dangers to which they were exposed, together with their 
families, for sheltering Jewish adults or children. None the less, 
nearly 100,000 Jews survived in our country (not 50,000), and all 
of them thanks to non-Jewish protection. This figure is not negligible. 
Thousands of these unfortunate people owe their salvation to Catholic 
priests and convents. The Polish Home Army which was being 
gradually formed and developed during the years of the German 
occupation was itself practically unarmed in the year 1942. Progress 
in this respect was achieved only later by secret production and 
thanks to droppings from Allied aeroplanes. When deportations 
of Jews from the Warsaw Ghetto began in that year followed by 
massacres in German camps of death, the Commander of the 
Polish Home Army, General Grot-Rowecki sent an emissary to the 
Warsaw Ghetto (July 1942), offering the co-operation of the Home 
Army should the Jewish population decide to oppose its torturers 
with armed resistance. The offer was declined as the Jewish leaders 
still hoped to avoid the worst and feared to provoke German 
reprisals. When the ghetto fighters rose in the spring of the following 
year, they received arms from the Polish Home Army and were 
given instructions concerning the production of bombs, plans of 
the Warsaw sewers (the only way of escape) and also guides. 
Arms were few as the Poles themselves still had very little. The Home 
Army tried from outside the ghetto walls, to bring relief to those 
fighting inside. In April, it issued an order threatening with reprisals 
any member of the Warsaw Municipal Police, who might co-operate 
with the Gestapo, in attacking the Jews. In April 1942, the Polish 
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Underground Civil Government, acting on instructions from the 
Polish Government in London, called into being a special body, 
the Council of Help to Jews, consisting of representatives of all 
Polish political parties and organizations and representatives of 
Polish Jewry. The Council gave aid in the way of money, clothing, 
forged documents, and provided hiding places for those in need. 
Many charitable people helped as best they could, amongst them 
peasants alongside workers. 

Contrary to Mr Ainsztein’s statements, Jewish volunteers were 
welcomed by the Home Army. Several thousands of them served 
in its ranks and gave a good account of themselves. There were many 
Jews amongst doctors accompanying fighting groups of the Home 
Army. Mr Ainsztein reserves his praise for the small groups of the 
so-called People’s Guards and People’s Army organized, armed and 
maintained by the Soviet Government, which were insignificant 
and kept apart from the Underground effort of the whole nation. 
But what puzzles me above all is how and on what authority he can 
relate as authentic the following story: 


. .. When on April 19th, 1943, the uprising broke out [in the Warsaw 
Ghetto] the Home Army left all appeals for arms and ammunition 
from the Ghetto fighters unanswered, and when it finally chose to 
reply, its command offered to evacuate the ghetto fighters to south- 
eastern Poland, where they could prove their Polish patriotism by 
taking part in the forthcoming battle against the approaching Soviet 
troops. 


There is not one word of truth in this fantastic and malevolent 
tale. As will be remembered, the Polish Home Army did not fight 
against Russian troops, but, as these entered Polish territory, it 
co-operated with them in fighting the Germans. Our troops were, 
thereupon, in every case, surrounded, captured and deported to 
the depths of Siberia. 

These facts speak for themselves. I think I need scarcely add a 
plea in defence of the Polish central authorities then in London and 
for my colleagues, members of the Polish Government. We did the 
best we could to call the attention of world public opinion to the 
crimes then being perpetrated in our country on Jews and Poles 
alike. We often felt that our cry of alarm was not heeded. I myself 
spoke on many platforms, together with Jewish orators, on these 
massacres, and maintained contact with Jewish members of the 
Polish National Council, especially with Deputy Zigelboim, who 
had been sent to Great Britain by the Warsaw Ghetto inhabitants 
to call the attention of the world to their fate. Despairing of 
achieving this aim by his speeches and writings, he took his life in a 
gesture of protest. How grieved this noble and unfortunate man 
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) 
{ would have been had he known of the use made, fifteen years later, 
| of the tragedy of his people. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


;, EDWARD RACZYNSKI. 
LONDON, 


' ) SEPTEMBER QTH, 1958. 


- DE FEMINIS NON DISPUTANDUM 
| To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
2 Sir, -— The woman’s number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
sm must awaken echoes, comments, and queries. The world must be 
d > ~— divided amongst feminists, anti-feminists and neutrals for whom ' 
t most women have as little use as for neuters. 
“ The fiercest anti-feminists have been women, and the majority of 
n | men could be made up of feminists or womanizers (in a good 
sense!). 
| Who wrote: 
’ How arrogant men are! Even philanthropists, 
Who try to take a wife up in the way 
| They put down a subscription-cheque — if once 
She turns and says: ‘I will not tax you, 
Most charitable Sir’ + feel ill at ease 
As though she had wronged them somehow. I suppose 
We women should remember what we are. 
| Elizabeth Browning in Aurora Leigh, the poem which rendered 
nt | Landor ‘half drunk’, and that the poetical or best-half in him. 
sht Men are no longer arrogant and it is the women as a rule who 
it subscribe for husbands with a cheque book. This must be so in a 
re, , land like the United States, where the most of the wealth lies in the 


to hand that sometimes rocks the cradle. 
Marjorie Bremner, contributing ‘an American view’, tells us they 


da own 70 per cent of the property. This is a distinct step forward to- 
znd | wards a form of matriarchy which is my solution to the bomb, prosti- 
the tution and the hopeless muddlement of civilization. 

the These American women are considered spoilt, and consequently 
oles frustrated, in the British view, while Americans find British wives are 
self not happy either, being downtrodden and ‘mousy’, which at any 
hese rate is better than being catty. 

the If women and wives are standardized in America, it is because 
who their standards of living are so much higher than British standards, 
ants No one in America is content with being poor or quite satisfied with 
g of their own class. There is no class war as in England, where working 
ina | Women are content to belong to their class as long as they can soak 


man the richer classes. 
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In America I noticed women are more than equal to men. Men 
are gobs, women are goddesses. In England, in spite of the winning 
of the vote, both sexes subconsciously believe women are not. The 
voter generally does not give women candidates his vote. The femi- 
nine members of the House have always been but a trickle. The first 
lady members were a kind of alien — an Irish-Polish Countess from 
Dublin and Lady Astor from Virginia. 

At present the British are determined not to be governed by 
women. They should, then, produce male statesmen who would not 
leave thousands sighing for anything better, even for a Cabinet of 
women. 

Why not think out a Shadow Cabinet of women with a inale 
Premier or Grand Vizier as their chairman? 

The recently chosen life peeresses would all qualify. Add Nancy 
Astor, Lady Violet Bonham Carter to the Lords, and Mrs Fisher in- 
stead of the Archbishop. The services, the arts and the trades would 
produce a better set of women Ministers than any government since 
the war. 

Miss Bremner refers to a recent correspondence in The Times on 
the wisdom of educating girls at a university. I may differ as to what 
progressive women should have and my own share of the correspond- 
ence was cut off before I could develop it. 

There is no reason why all girls of all classes, who show fair ability, 
should not go to the university — as they do in vast numbers in 
America. If necessary multiply colleges. 

The mistake has been educating women exactly like men. As 
their physical points, clothes, athletics and careers differ, so their 
studies, triposes, degrees, subjects and games should differ. In that 
way American girl graduates, though less crammed and intellectual 
than their sweet Saxon sisters (pardon sibilization), seem far more 
equipped to deal with recalcitrant men and the world which they 
have to meet. American college girls can all dance beautifully and 
often ride perfectly. They make a powerful appeal to men if they 
happen to want them as companions or husbands - thanks to 
college. 

While providing all the intellectual ladders that exceptional girls 
merit, English colleges for women should make them marriageable, 
even if they don’t want to marry. They should have dancing lessons 
instead of being coached for hockey or hard-hitting games. Basket- 
ball makes them as graceful as prize models. In view of the dis- 
appearance of tweenies, parlour maids, kitchen maids as a class, it is 
as important for the Donnish woman as for the young mother to 
practise light and clean cooking. Of course, American machinery 
makes this easier on the other side. 

There is no reason why a third, and eventually a half, of the 
undergraduate population should not be girls; only let them come 
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out as more womanly, more efficient women than when they went 
in. 

University honours are not necessary except for good brains, and 
we know that, as they work harder, the women continually outclass 
the men, who find the vast professions of clerical life and the public 
schools set aside to their sex. 

Clever girls should take up as extras dancing, dress designing, 
cuisinerie and beautification. Those who succeed in them can make 
more money than any who turn to teaching — at college or school — or 
to the vast typing, secretariat world. 

In natural history the brood-mares are more important than the 
stallions, yet the whole of modern civilization has been planned for 
the benefit of the stallions. We need Walt Whitman’s idea of the free 
and shapely woman more than the simpering girl graduates of 
Tennyson’s Princess. 

Women should be dedicated to the Muses at college. Degrees 
should be awarded for all the arts — music, singing, writing English 
even for journalism. Greek texts and higher mathematics absorb 
enough men in their crowded post-degree channels. The trouble is 
that the women’s colleges have been founded on a Victorian pattern 
and staffed by particular types, and neither are suitable for the 
widening and more ambitious girls who will make in more ways than 
one the next generation. 

Naomi Lewis does not realize how much literature turns in 
woman’s favour unless she is bored by heroineship —- Homer, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare have canonized the women men want to win 
and worship, even if they have a spice of wickedness. I gather our 
Naomi does not so much want women written about as she wants 
women to be the great writers, even if they give the sex away! Jane 
Eyre and Jane Austen make a clinking tandem no man dare drive. 
Are not post-Victorian women doing rather well? Nuns can show 
real gifts and hospital nurses can have romances. Women cannot 
write plays; obviously they are born to act them. Women cannot 
write epics or operas (pace Ethel Smyth, who indeed rests now in pace). 
Women cannot conduct an orchestra. Women cannot paint great 
canvases. They must leave that to old masters. People like Rosa 
Bonheur were men masquerading as women — in other words, 
androgynes must not be reckoned on either side. 

Women can be something quite different in art — as different as 
their voices are from men’s. An artist can be inspired by a woman 
whether as his model or critic. Can she be educated for the part? 
How many men of letters would fail without the wife or mistress who 
etherializes (better say electrifies) his life? Stevenson would have 
withered and fallen off the stalk had it not been for the fierce wife 
who drenched him in the South Seas and remained his governess and 
critic. No man writes well without a mistress to his pen, not neces- 
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cesarily of his body. Swift agonized for Stella, Keats for Fanny 
Brawne — well, the list is endless, and if names have been kept secret 
they were there all the same and are being excavated from the 
vaults of Valhalla by modern biographers. 

The sinning women and fallen women are overdone in literature. 
Man apparently fell once at the beginning and there was an end of 
it. The huge social problem of prostitution is tackled by Victor Mus- 
grove. Whether prostitution arises from too many men or too many 
women in the world, it can never be dealt with save by women 
themselves in mastery and power. Matriarchy may well be the best 
step. There are a few women who would make queen bees, while the 
vast majority of men are clearly excellent drones. Would indeed the 
Empress Dowager ruled China and Catherine the Great Russia still. 
Then we should not be trembling in our boots. But, as Scheherazade 
in the Arabian Nights observed — my time is up! 

SHANE LESLIE. 


CASTLELESLIE, GLASSLOUGH 
AUGUST 21ST, 1958 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — It was a good idea to suggest “The Vampire Mother’ 
as a subject for a contribution to your special number on Women, 
but I do not admire what Mr Heppenstall made of it. 

It would be difficult to counter his argument in detail, since there 
is little connected argument in the article; the technique seems to be 
one of smear by association without any attempt to sift and marshal 
evidence. But I should like to make a few comments. 

First I am astonished at the suggestion that among people with 
backgrounds apparently similar to my own it is ‘common form’ for 
men to hate their fathers. It certainly is not in my experience. The 
Oedipus complex is, I suppose, more or less universal in Western 
civilization as a structure of the unconscious, but a conscious abiding 
hatred for the father seems to me a pretty rare phenomenon and cer- 
tainly not particularly characteristic of the products of southern 
English public schools. 

The suggestion that ‘to be caned on the buttocks must surely make 
boys at school sympathize with each other in a peculiar way’, and 
therefore apparently prone to homosexuality, is surely drivel. As it 
happens I am rather against corporal punishment, not because I 
think it does any harm in the vast majority of cases, but because 
there may always be the odd boy or the odd master who might 
suffer some psychological harm from it. But in the climate of a public 
school a beating is not felt as a humiliation; it is rather a sort of 
honourable ordeal from which one gains kudos. If there are excep- 
tions, they would be exceptions anyway ; the schools in my experience 
certainly have no tendency to inculcate the curious feelings that Mr 
Heppenstall postulates. 
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Mr Heppenstall takes up the perfectly legitimate point that there 
seems to be some correlation between vampiredom in the mother and 
homosexuality in the son. I do not know whether this has been 
proved, but it is a thesis for which some evidence exists. But he does 
not, as one might expect examine what produces vampiredom in the 
mother in the first place; he concentrates instead on the schools the 
son went to and his hypothetical singing in a church choir. The poor 
old C. of E. gets a clobbering, yet it is difficult to see what it has to do 
with the argument at all. If homosexuals and their vampire mothers 
tend to go to Anglo-Catholic churches (I wonder if they do), it does 
nothing to prove that the Anglican Church helped to make them 
what they are; rather, I suggest, it simply reflects a well-known ten- 
dency to sensuous aestheticism in homosexuals, who are conse- 
quently likely to prefer the type of Anglican service which has most 
appeal to ear and eye. 

I spent five years in the thirties at a large Anglican public school. 
Perhaps I was lucky, but I did not come across any homosexuality at 
all and left school with the haziest of ideas about the subject. I simply 
do not begin to recognize the picture of my contemporaries which 
Mr Heppenstall draws, nor his picture of the Church of England. I 
cannot help wondering what sort of cross-section of public school 
men he has come across and just how much his sample was weighted 
with aesthetes. Mainly, I think, it was weighted with prejudice and 
a dash of real, sour, discreditable hatred. 

All this has very little to do with Vampire Mothers. But that is not 
my fault. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. 


[I regret that owing to the rules of my (civil service) job I cannot 
identify myself more fully.] 


AUGUST 20TH, 1958 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — In his delightfully witty “The Constant Nympho’, published 
in the August issue of your journal, ‘J. G. W.’ advanced the theory 
that the heroine of the film Dieu créa la femme is motivated by the 
slogan aprés le droit de vote, le droit a l’orgasme. From the order of the 
‘rights’ and from the fact that the film was made by the French it 
might appear that ‘J. G. W.’ discussed the position of the French 
woman. If this is the case, then I am ready to challenge his incom- 
parable knowledge of things French; for the French woman won 
the second right centuries ago, or in all probability has never 
lacked. This theory may be corroborated by the study of French 
literature from Brantéme till our own days and by the experience of 
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generations of foreigners attracted by the genial smile and the art of 
life of the French. I am afraid ‘J. G. W.’ is judging the situation only 
from an English woman’s point of view. Even perfunctory visits to 
various London marriage guidance bureaux, as well as perusal of the 
British Press when discussing marital and kindred problems (rein- 
forced by the intelligence material collected by what I call the 
Foreign Legion garrisoned in this country — in other words, b— 
foreigners living in your humane country), would persuade even a 
casual observer of the moeurs of Great Britain that the English 
woman, after having won the right to vote is fighting, with changing 
luck, for the other right long ago established by the French and other 
women of the Continent. 

In the same highly interesting issue of your journal Marjorie 
Bremner presented the American point of view; and in doing so she 
spoke about the contrast existing between American and ‘European’ 
women. I don’t think one can speak about ‘European’ women in 
general; there are subtle sub-divisions in that delicate field of en- 
quiry: English women are a problem apart as they differ consider- 
ably from Continental women, especially those of the Latin and E. 
European countries. In a study of mine devoted to the intriguing 
problem of Adam and Eve North and South (for which I am still in 
search of a publisher) I resorted to a division between the ‘Northern’ 
and the ‘Southern’ type. Marjorie Bremner generalizes too much 
about the position of ‘European’ women; in actual fact we have to 
deal in this fascinating sphere of research with a vast variety of types 
originated by various cultures ruled by different sets of values and 
attitudes to emotional and sexual problems. 

Z. A. GRABOWSKI. 
105 HALLAM STREET, LONDON, W.I 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — In your last issue, Naomi Lewis has this to say: ‘Florence 
Nightingale herself, when past the age of thirty, still felt a sense of 
sin in crossing the will of her appalling parents and in leaving the 
subservience of her home. Genius does not always go with intelli- 
gence.’ 

As one who also had appalling parents, I would say to Naomi 
Lewis that, in her last sentence, she shows appalling ignorance of 
the truly damnable psychological effects such parental upbringing 
exerts upon any mind, whether born innately of Socratic intelligence 
or of lower grades. Nor, unhappily, has this inner fight against these 
mental effects to be judged by the age, per se of the fighter. A thousand 
mental complexities rise up within the appallingly tortured minds of 
us who have to struggle — first — even to loosen chains of parentally 
woven blind obedience, of fears; and we carry on this struggle not 
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f only in silence, but with only the last minute grain of self-confidence 
y our parents had not the time to knock out of us. 

) There are too many clever-clever people whacking off high- 
> sounding nothings from the printing press these days — probably as 
- | always. They would do well to know a great deal less and be 
6 willing to learn a great deal more. 

I regret I cannot sign other than 

a Yours faithfully, 

h ANON. 

g 26 REDBURN STREET, CHELSEA, 8.W.3 

r SEPTEMBER 3RD, 1958 


| [We have the author’s name and we are sorry that her parents were 
e so appalling. ] 


SHOESTRINGS ARE ASSETS... 
id ... in the budget of 


delta 


ice | the Cambridge Literary Magazine. It has nevertheless lived and grown for six years, 


Of | appearing once a term, and become the principal platform for new poetry, and literary 
the 


| work in general, from Cambridge. Not that it is restricted to Cambridge ; among our 

lli- | contributors are several widely known poets, and other contributors have since become 
. | Widely known. If you are interested in contemporary writing (“and if you aren’t,” as 
. our American girl-friend once breathed, “what are you interested in?”) we are sure 


ing that you will find delta stimulating, and straight from the horse’s mouth. You won’t 
nek tell our age by our teeth, for by Little Magazine standards of longevity we are such a 
1ese «Mayer that they must have fallen out long ago; but the writing has never lost its bite. 
and The Observer, The Times Literary Supplement, and Time and Tide have written about us ; 
ls of but the nicest thing anyone could write would be a 5/- cheque or postal order for a 
ally _ year’s subscription. We need support urgently—please write now, at least to see what 
not delta is like, to the Editor, at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
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Book Reviews 


DR ZHIVAGO. By Boris Pasternak. (Collins and Harvill Press. 215.) 


There can seldom have been a case when provenance loomed so 
inevitably large in the minds of reviewers. It is not only that Dr 
Xhivago was written in Russia but cannot be published there; the 
book is intimately the product both of the revolutionary years it 
describes and also of the long silence which has been imposed on 
its author for so many years. The situation is one which engages 
our strongest sympathies, and most reviewers have given Dr Zhivago 
the benefit of any doubts they may have felt. Grandiose comparisons 
have been either made or flirted with, and the general impression is 
of a modern Russian novel which is a true, belated successor to the 
great nineteenth-century masterpieces. 

But just as the early reviewers have been influenced — so I believe 
— by what they know about the book’s unusual origins, so a late 
reviewer is bound to take into account the general tone which his 
predecessors have adopted. If he believes — as I do — that this is 
something less than a great novel he will be more preoccupied with 
explaining this belief than with showing why the book is none the 
less a good one. It is always hard to ‘place’ a book by comparisons 
with others, for no two books are strictly comparable. But one 
English novel has come to my mind which may provide sketchy 
terms of reference. Walter Baxter’s Look Down in Mercy at least 
resembles Dr Zhivago in dealing with war, barbarous cruelty, the 
agony of forced marches, love flowering among horrors and the 
ultimate demoralization of the hero. When this novel appeared in 
1951 it was widely praised by reviewers, but it has now been largely 
forgotten. Yet this, to my mind, was a better novel than Dr Zhivago. 

What is it, then, which deprives this remarkable book of real 
excellence by the highest classical standards? One might begin, I 
think, by saying that it is a book which falls between a number of 
stools. It sometimes reads like one of those two-dimensional 
picaresque novels which were so freely produced in the eighteenth 
century. A central character moves through a great variety of scenes 
and experiences, being often reduced to the rdéle of a mere literary 
device which the author has contrived as a vehicle for exploring 
his chosen panorama. This nomadic hero is constantly meeting and 
remeeting earlier acquaintances by coincidences which are flagrantly 
and, it would seem, deliberately improbable. Yet Zhivago is also 
presented to us as a character in psychological depth — a true human 
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individual excavated and interrogated in the manner of Proust. 
Beyond that again Zhivago is a symbol of humanity suffering from 
inhuman men and inhuman times, yet keeping, even in his apparent 
demoralization, a saving core of tough and uncompromising faith. 
Still again we might say that this is a poet’s novel, and that its 
greatest moments are not in the least concerned with the narrative, 
or even with the human condition, but with man alone in nature, 
absorbing the beauty of skies, snows and forests. 

There are some novels which do not urgently demand the reader’s 
emotional participation; but Dr Zhivago is not one of them. By the 
time that he reaches his high tragic moments in the lives of his 
characters Pasternak must have contrived to involve us with those 
characters to the point of catharsis. I can only write that I was never 
sufficiently involved — never involved as I was with the far less 
sympathetic, far odder and more difficult hero of Baxter’s wonderful 
book. And this, I think, was due to the fact that these characters 
exist not so much on a number of different levels — which would 
be the highest imaginable praise — as that they have been given no 
complete and wholehearted existence on any level. As perambu- 
lating literary devices they clearly can have no reality at all. As 
symbols of the human condition, they could only have that super- 
reality of an Orestes or an Oedipus which demands that all indi- 
viduality of features should have been deliberately withheld. As 
realistic psychological constructions, their features should have been 
carefully graven on our minds by an immensely subtle process of 
presentation. Zhivago, Lara and the others are something of all 
these things but none of them completely. 

Their actual presentation is perfunctory to a quite extraordinary 
extent. In the case of Dr Zhivago himself I felt as if I had suddenly 
been placed in an apparently intimate relationship with a man 
without ever having been introduced to him. Nor is this a case in 
which the characters are increasingly revealed to us by their thoughts 
and actions. We see, indeed, that Zhivago is a man of a certain kind: 
we learn a great deal about his attitudes to war, revolution, love, 
nature, medicine and even railway trains. But these attitudes are 
generalizing rather than particularizing. The individual features 
simply do not form as we require them to form if we are truly to 
grieve with Zhivago, rejoice with him and be angry with him. Nor, 
on the other hand, does he rise to that heroic and faceless stature 
which allows us to associate him with the whole condition of brave, 
confused and suffering humanity. He is a man with half a face, 
which is either too much or too little. 

This is indeed the novel of a lyrical poet in that the best things in 
it are the smallest things, and the most concrete things. 

She had for him the unique charm of the incorporeal. Her hands 
astonished him like a sublime idea. Her shadow on the wall of the 
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hotel room had seemed to him the outline of innocence. Her vest was 

stretched over her breast, as firmly and simply as linen on an 

embroidery frame. 

How these sentences increase in effectiveness and truth as they 
move from the abstract into the concrete! And the last image is so 
marvellous, so apt and complete that we feel that it needed none of 
those striving and almost pretentious preliminaries — that it actually 
suffers from being prepared for in this way. 

In one corner the piano tuner struck the same chord dozens of times 
and scattered arpeggios like handfuls of beads. 

It thundered once as if a plough had been dragged right across 
the sky. 

Again and again the evaporating reality is restored to us by the 
wonderful precision of the poet’s eye and ear (by his nose as well: 
I have read few books in which the sense of smell played such a 
poignant and evocative part — evoking, which is the true poet’s gift, 
an atmosphere, an ambiance, which we ourselves have never known). 
And in the same sort of way there are a score of incidental human 
figures, seen once and never again, who live for us by a touch of the 
brush, a fragment of dialogue, in a way which puts the main 
characters to shame. 

So that this book, which I believe to be a failure in the light of its 
epic intentions, is continuously exciting to read, constantly flecked 
with the life of the senses. Its central ineffectiveness can be quite 
adequately explained by saying that Pasternak is a poet by nature, 
and anything but an epic poet. Yet I also feel tempted to return, 
in the end, to provenance and to risk a further and hazardous 
explanation. 

Some reviewers have described this as a non-political book, and 
marvelled that a work of ‘pure’ art should have at last emerged 
from the reluctant belly of Soviet Russia. This is surely a mistaken 
judgment. Dr Zhivago is a profoundly and consciously anti- 
communist work — not indeed in any ‘counter-revolutionary’ sense, 
but in the sense that it is a bitter cry against all the cruel and boring 
over-simplicities of political dogmatists. Yet, by no paradox, this 

bitter defence of humanity against its enemies is itself too simple an 
attitude, too obvious and even too public a reaction to events. The 
book, in fact, has a message in a perfectly simple sense, and in a 
sense which is harmful to its own inner life. This is a notable example 
of engaged literature, though the advocates of that form will hardly 
think so; and it suffers a little from the too direct and unmediated 
reaction of its hero and author to the world he is describing. It 
happens that Pasternak’s ‘message’ is one with which most of us 
will feel the liveliest sympathy; but we may also feel that it jumps 
out at us too boldly from these pages. It may be that he himself 
has fallen partially victim to the very thing that he opposes. 
PHILIP TOYNBEE. 
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TWO PLAYS AND A PREFACE. By Nigel Dennis. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson. 18s.) 


This volume contains the dramatic adaptation of Mr Dennis’s 
novel, Cards of Identity, together with The Making of Moo and a long 
introductory comment on the themes of the two plays, rather in the 
style of a Shavian preface. It is dedicated to the Royal Court 
Theatre where the plays had their first performances. Being already 
acquainted with the works of Mr Osborne and Mr Simpson, I am 
suddenly struck by the house spirit uniting all these dramatic 
productions. They are all against, in a spirited, mad way, but it is 
not easy to see what they are against or why. Mr Dennis’s preface 
could, I think, be safely termed anti-religious, yet he writes in such 
a self-conscious manner, in a style so festooned with incongruous 
images, that his meaning remains rather blurred. I beg his pardon, 
but it crosses my mind that he might be a repressed believer, just as 
Mr Osborne may be a repressed flag-wagger and royalty-worshipper. 
I do not sense here the placid incredulity of the completely un- 
regenerate. 

Although most of the preface is devoted to remarks about 
religion, Cards of Identity deals with something rather different. It 
has a spledid first act, in which three intelligent, devilish creatures, 
two men and one woman, arrive in an unoccupied country-house 
in order to prepare the scene for a conference of the Identity Club, 
of which they are prominent members. Their method of staffing 
the house with butler, house-keeper, gardener, etc., is to talk to 
such local inhabitants as they come across in a mesmeric way which 
brings out the hidden aspirations and fears of the victims and thus 
turns them into appropriately servile characters. This is first-rate 
fooling, marred only by an occasional obtrusive mot d’auteur. The 
stage is set, with great excitement, for the opening of the conference. 

In Act II, we see that the Identity Club consists of a lot of stooges 
ruled by a dictatorial President. The three characters we met in the 
first act are opposed to the President and are thinking up ways of 
bumping him off. The absurdities of conference language are well 
brought out. There are two good, interpolated scenes representing 
communications made to the conference: one is a skit on the young, 
tradition-ridden, post-war Conservative, who clings to the ghost of 
pageantry; the other is a monologue illustrating the neurotic self- 
accusation of a maudlin believer. But the main action depends on 
the attempts to oust the President from his position. First, a poisoned 
night-cap kills off the wrong person, then a stooge is hypnotized into 
shooting him. Act III ends with the strong character from Act I 
installed as the new President and moving on to fresh fields of 
operation with his assembled Club, while the temporary servants 
gradually reawaken to their original identities. 
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All this must make a nice, fizzy evening in the theatre, but with 
me the intellectual penny has not yet dropped. The splendid build- 
up of Act I seems to have had no purpose. If the Club consists en- 
tirely of stooges, are we meant to believe in the satirical interludes 
they present? Why the elaborate process of changing identities 
merely to get temporary servants? And why should the central 
subject be the struggle for power within the Club? We are not told 
what the purpose of the Club is. There is a hint in the preface to the 
effect that it represents, amongst other things, the Russian Com- 
munist Party, but this is not very enlightening, because in any 
organization the struggle for power is concerned with the clash of 
policy and temperament, and the Club has no policy. In short, the 
symbolism escapes me. The play is not like The Cherry Orchard or 
Heartbreak House or Huis Clos. All I can see is a sophisticated, but 
jumbled, variation on the traditional English country-house play, 
with comic butler and housekeeper. As with Mr Osborne and Mr 
Simpson, there is an intellectual and emotional tangle, in parts 
brilliantly expressed, which seems to be trying unsuccessfully to 
raise itself to the status of an allegory. 

The Making of Moo, on the other hand, is quite comprehensible. 
An English engineer is about to return home from one of the 
colonies after building a dam. During the thanksgiving ceremony, 
he realizes that his dam has killed the natives’ river god and so left 
them without any guarantor of moral sanctions. He decides to 
invent a new religion for them during the last week of his stay. He is 
helped in this piece of advanced paternalism by his wife and 
secretary, with great fun and games. The parallel with the first 
act of Cards of Identity is unmistakable. A trinity of high-spirited, 
intelligent characters are manipulating the inner life of other 
people. Act II shows them as the high priests of their invented re- 
ligion, which they have now come to believe in. They carry out 
sacrifices and drink human blood. Act III shows the same religion, 
many years later, when it has settled down into something as cosy 
as a vicarage tea-party. It is now so respectable and institutionalized 
that the son of the founder is thirsting to go off as a missionary to 
recapture the lyricism of religious savagery. 

Here again, it seems to me, the promise of Act I is not fulfilled. 
As we proceed into Act II, we see that the play broke its back 
during the interval. The psychological problem of religion is how 
and why intelligent people come to believe in absurd dogma. This 
problem is completely skipped. Mr Dennis first makes his charac- 
ters believe, and then deduces from this situation a series of com- 
pletely obvious jokes based, however, on implied indignation. The 
jokes must seem in very bad taste to believers, but they are quite 
enjoyable if, like myself, you are the sort of person who follows the 
pronouncements of bishops with ever-renewed delight. The trouble 
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is that there is no enough here to support a play. Mr Dennis is 
flogging a dead horse, and one wonders if he is not hoping that it 
will get up and kick him, and so give a meaning to life. The tone of 
his preface shows that he is worried about religion. But why be 
worried now, in England, where religion lost its last twitch of 
baleful vitality by the end of the nineteenth century? The mystery 
to me is why a sophisticated man should be obsessed with the sub- 
ject when unbelievers were making the same jokes in a more light- 
hearted way, and in a genuinely serious religious situation, some 
three or four hundred years ago. 
J. G. Ww. 


THE COURT AND THE CASTLE. By Rebecca West. (Macmillan. 
18s.) 


Miss West has made a place of her own in literature. In this book 
she is the imaginative artist turned arbiter of political and religious 
values in literature from Shakespeare to Kafka. Her judgements 
command what is rare to-day; the reader’s interest, attention, and 
if not assent, then cogitation. Perhaps because its skeleton is a set 
of lectures this is not one of her usual steely-sharp books. It is grave, 
sombre, overclouded with thoughts about statecraft and theology 
that often flash, only to make their natural darkness darker. Thus, 
referring to Shakespeare’s ‘idiot groundlings’ she says, ‘Whether we 
like it or not, we must admit that there is very little in the works of 
Shakespeare which could be used as propaganda for adult suffrage.’ 
Her comment on the villains of Oliver Twist is: ‘It is not that people 
can never be so wicked as this, it is that they are rarely so inde- 
fatigable.’ 

Miss West’s main themes are two: the literary artists’ attitudes to 
‘the Court’ (query: is this term confined to monarchy or secular 
government and leadership, or does it extend to all social élites?); 
and secondly, their attitudes to ‘the Castle’ (query: God or the King, 
or both ?). The age-old dilemma between civic duties and conscience, 
Pelagius and Augustine, humanism and original sin, is traced by 
Miss West in Hamlet as a prologue to a probe of that dilemma in 
the works of Fielding, Rousseau, Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Meredith, James, Hardy, Conrad, Proust and 
Kafka - with asides of deep import on Ibsen, Turgenev, Nietzsche, 
Greene and others. She is as much at home in Runciman’s Medieval 
Manichee as in the niceties of protocol under the Habsburg K. und K., 
in depths of Shakespearian criticism as in those of Freudian analysis. 
Her book has not the economical poetic form we expect from her; 
but its many brief chapters, exploring many aspects of its thematic 
dilemma, are arresting in originality and attack. 

Miss West can be said to fail her readers in two respects. The 
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first concerns ‘the Court’ — government, rule over humans on earth, 
the ‘real’ king (Hamlet senior) and the ‘usurper-challenger’ 
(Claudius). Is all this meant as symbolic or as fact? If as fact, she 
ignores many authors unsuitable to her case, who did not see in their 
work the statement of conflict between men’s moral and political 
proclivities: Dryden, Defoe, Sterne, Swift, Addison, Disraeli (barely 
mentioned), Tolstoy, Dostoevsky. Secondly, she usefully reminds 
us that the end of society is the quality of individual citizens produced. 
But she seems unduly preoccupied with the ‘time-ful’ setting of her 
authors in their societies (the Court) and simultaneously with a 
‘time-less’ setting (the Castle). She makes asides on their settings in 
both time and place; but in the main she conceives of them as 
having written, over three or four centuries and an entire Continent, 
inspired solely by that thematic dilemma which she seeks to clarify. 
May it not be that we to-day feel that dilemma more acutely than 
her artists or their subjects ever did ? For these and many other good 
reasons, one would like to think her book an earnest of more to come. 
We get too few like it. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 


AN END TO DYING. By Sam Astrachan. (Barrie. 155.) 
NEW ORLEANS SKETCHES. By William Faulkner. (Rutgers. $4.50) 


A quiet kind of rebellion has taken place among the present gener- 
ation of North American Jews. Mr Astrachan’s book is one of the 
first literary products of it. 

When I was in Canada I noticed that the present generation of 
Canadian Jews (thoroughly North Americanized and assimilated) 
reacted quite differently than did their parents to the presence of 
the various D.P.’s who have come in since the war. The parents — 
still half-American, half European — have little love for the recent 
immigrants. They will generously contribute to their welfare — as 
long as they don’t have to see them or live with them. The younger 
generation (after the initial curiosity) have looked at the immigrants 
as a reminder of what their fathers and grandfathers were like. 
And since the North American who has come from emigrant parents 
is involved in a personal odyssey of seeing where ‘home’ is — these 
D.P.’s have provided for the younger generation a visible link, 
‘a step-back’; in their search for identification. 

Mr Astrachan’s book — it is not properly speaking a novel — is a 
proclamation of this switch of loyalties on the part of the young. He 
says clearly: that the Jew was a much richer human being as a Jew 
living in pre-First World War anti-semitic Russia — than he is 
living in contemporary America. 

His method of telling is to juxtapose the life and individuals of a 
large patriarchal family of Russian Jews; the Kagan’s, and the 
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poverty of the life of those members of the family who emigrated to 
New York, changed their names, went into textiles and made 
money. His technical devices, which he uses in order to keep the 
narrative going as a ‘continual present’, are not entirely successful. 
And the writing is often stilted, especially in the Russian scenes, as 
if it was a translation. But the effect is cumulative. The final result 
is impressive. And Mr Astrachan is saying something which had to 
be said. 

The seventeen sketches which Professor Collins has put together 
are Mr Faulkner’s earliest professional writing. Up to then — his 
twenty-seventh year — he was writing poetry. In 1925 he went to 
live in New Orleans and during that year these sketches appeared 
in The New Orleans Times-Picayune. It is a sad commentary on the 
present, but I cannot see any newspaper to-day printing experi- 
mental writing of this kind. I imagine the pieces will mainly interest 
Mr Faulkner’s admirers — but their interest is certainly not limited. 
For as short sketches they can (with the exception of a couple of 
amateurish ones) stand on their own. In fact, some of them: The 
Kingdom of God; Yo Ho and Two Bottles of Rum; Damon and Pythias 
Unlimited ; are as fine as anything in ‘Winesburg, Ohio.’ 

They already have the signs of Faulkner’s manner: the philoso- 
phic asides; the moral tone; the attraction for the oddity; the 
interior monologue; the style: 


She was a sweet thing to see, wallowing like a great enceinte sow 
in the long swells of the Pacific. Rolling was her habit: from side to 
side she went even in the calmest sea, sighing and groaning like an 
elephant with an eternal bellyache, like a huge nondescript dog 
trying to dislodge fleas; it was said of her that she rolled even while 
tied up to a dock. But in heavy weather, in a sea which gave her every 
excuse to wallow to her heart’s content, she became singularly and 
remarkably steady. 


Professor Collins has written an interesting and amusing intro- 
duction to the sketches, filling in the biographical side of Faulkner’s 
early life and his attempts at being a poet. He didn’t have much luck 
with his poems so he copied out a poem by John Clare and sent 
that off to the editor — it was rejected. He then copied out Kubla 
Khan. The editor in returning this poem said that he liked it, Mr 
Coleridge, but it didn’t seem to be getting anywhere... 


NORMAN LEVINE. 


HYPNOTISM AND THE POWER WITHIN. By Dr S. J. Van Pelt. 
(Arrow Books. 2s. 6d.) 


It would not be much of an exaggeration to describe hypnosis as 
the Cinderella of the medical arts, pushed into the background and 
given a bad name by her ugly sisters, the medicine bottle and the 
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knife. Dr Van Pelt’s defence and rehabilitation of the heroine, in 
the excellent series of Grey Arrow paper-backs, is convincing and also 
most winningly modest and unpretentious. He makes it clear that 
hypnosis, with all its supposedly sinister associations, is in fact 
merely one of the more striking phenomena of suggestibility, and 
that it is the power of the imagination, combined with the intelligent 
use of suggestion or auto-suggestion, that is the foundation of many 
seemingly miraculous cures. The fact that nobody knows exactly 
what hypnotism is, and the fact that it has been exploited and abused 
on the stage, do not invalidate the almost incredible beneficial 
effects of its use by responsible practitioners. Dr Van Pelt is chiefly 
concerned to show that hypnotic treatment has been successful 
over an extremely wide range of specific illnesses, but his enlightened 
approach to the subject will suggest to the reader even wider 
fields of application. ‘Imagination is infinitely stronger than will.’ 
In a world where we are incessantly exposed to maleficent or imbe- 
cile suggestion from newspapers, films, advertisers, and cranks of 
every type, why should we not learn to use the imagination as an 
anti-toxin ? All of us, all the time, are both transmitters and receivers 
of suggestions. Why not be methodical about it? 

Among other volumes in the Grey Arrow series, all of them excellent 
value for money, are: The Romantic Poets, by Graham Hough 
(2s. 6d.); The Beginnings of Religion, by Professor E. O. James 
(2s. 6d.) ; Come to the Opera, by Stephen Williams (3s. 6d.); and On 
the Track of Prehistoric Man, by Herbert Kiihn (3s. 6d.). The last- 
named has black-and-white illustrations of cave-drawings and some 
very beautiful photographs. 

RICHARD REES. 
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Who’s Who 


BATTLE is a Child 
Psycho-therapist who recently 
published a series of articles 
on adolescence in The Observer. 
She is now writing a book on the 
subject. 


BLIT was connected 
with the Socialist wartime 
undergound in Poland. At 
present he is a journalist living 
in London and has translated 
Polish poetry for THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. 


GEORGE FALUDY is a Hungarian 


author and poet. He came to 
England in May, 1957, and is 
Editor of the Hungarian Literary 
Gazette, the paper of Hungarian 
writers in exile. (Further auto- 
biographical details are con- 
tained in his article.) 


PATRICIA HUTCHINS was born 


in Co. Cork and is the author of 
James Foyce’s Dublin (1950) 
and james oyce’s World 
(1957). She is now engaged on a 
book concerning Ezra Pound’s 
Kensington, to be published by 
Faber and Faber. 


DWIGHT MACDONALD was in 
England for a year as Associate 
Editor of Encounter. He has now 
returned to the United States, 
where he is a staff writer on The 
New Yorker. 


compiled, 
Comment, by JEREMY WARBURG 
and decorated by ROY MORGAN 
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D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson 


The Scholar — Naturalist 
1860-1948 


RUTH D’ARCY THOMPSON 


With a Postscript by P. B. MEDAWAR 


*... the author of “* Growth and Form” 
was more than an extraordinarily accom- 
plished professor .. . . He was the rounded 
man as well as the rounded scholar. 
Natural historian, mathematician, Greek 
scholar, and poet. . . . His daughter Ruth 
has set forth the story of her father’s 
active, rich, and splendid life with de- 
tachment and with charm. . .’ SCOTSMAN 
Illustrated 25s. net 


The 
Industrial Muse 


The Industrial Revolution 
in English Poetry 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
with Introduction and 


15s. net 


English 
Critical Essays: 
Twentieth Century 


SECOND SERIES 


Selected with an Introduction 
by DEREK HUDSON 


7s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Name (Block Letters) ....... 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. \ 


This puzzle is the fourth of a Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Thursday, October 28th. The 
envelope should be marked: Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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24. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


Oe PS ? Ff 


14. 
16. 


20. 
22. 
24. 
25. 


26 


CLUES ACROSS 


Young father of June, Scots sweetheart, attached to Eliot’s Esther (6) 
Anet’s alias, exotic writer, i.e. skip the hard French stuff (8) 

Zed’s Hush-hush brother at the Vaudeville (5, 4) 

Is a bad lot, whether fair or white-handed (5) 

Poet who sounded likely to make a stir (5) 

Unfortunate princess has to provide binding for essayist (8) 

Achillea, revisited by poet (6) 

Huxley’s work, quite opposed to what is madder (5, 3) 

Father with cockney sweetheart, an unwilling rebel angel (8) 

Norse mythologist makes Austen Aunt put her right hand foremost (6) 


Neapolitan villain in Evadne gets small change from Brabantio’s 
kinsman (8) 


Scarlet woman to a T in Atlanta (5) 
His barber discovered about his ears, being central like (5) 


Eastern monarch, about a hundred, with rebellious locks, wooed from 
ferocity by tales (9) 


Where, in the City, might you expect a performance of Patience? (8) 
Had huge sons and furious daughters — high class kept us going (6) 


CLUES DOWN 


Marshal, after his day, gets a chap: this John nearly got Alastair 
Maclean (10) 

Aleck Young’s historian (5) 

Awake and sing, cries he — O, the old place is upside down! (5) 
Evan, summoned to knee, in broken romance (7) 

Roundhead has to exist in a travesty of 25 down (9) 

One admiral has to steal into another one (9) 

Lady who shows S.A. in the pictures (4) 

Victorian singers asked where she was: down a hole, perhaps (5) 
Married a long-lost sea-girl: a chum is upset in the recovery (10) 
Balzac’s honest official reveals the noise we make under Butler (9) 
Eliot’s alias, shamming dead of yore? (3, 6) 

No German about the Orchestra associated with the name of Terry (7) 
General known as the Two and One? (5) 

Work on short wages, exporting apes and peacocks (5) 

Talking horse: once given a ride in the sea (5) 

I am the Morning, the Lord of the Arab (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 41 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. Mme. de M., Louis XIV. 6. A. 
Sloper. g. leir, obs. 11. Hamlet ii. 2. 
14. allyl, sunn. 16. Dryden, Abs. @ 
Achit. 513. 19. a lum in ule. 24. 
Neander(thaler). 25. R. Nen: Stra- 
chey. 


DOWN 


1. Ivor Brown: masters anguine. 
2. Anagram: rain god. 3. Rev. Ely 
in tan. 7. well reversed: R. L., 
None But The L. H. 8. E. Waugh, 
Decline and Fall. 13. euge! 15. 
Smollett, Humphry Clinker. 16. Title 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC 1 
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of story: casua(l), rina, rain. 22. 
Turgenev. 23. Our Mutual F. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








